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Aotes. 


EDMUND KEAN, 


The accompanying account of a benefit perform- 
ance of Edmund Kean was written by my father, 
subsequently of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister, then aged 
twenty-two, and having, doubtless, fresh in his 
recollection the later performances of Kemble, 
whom he greatly admired. The account enters 
into such minute detail that it may be thought to 


deserve a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 


“Drury Lane, Monday, 12 June, 1820, I, John Hicks, 
was present at Kean’s benefit in the front row of Box 67 
in the second circle. The prologue, spoken by Russell, 
was @ fine specimen of the puff direct ; after mentioning 
the various accomplishments of the ‘faultless monster,’ 
it concluded after this manner :— 

Who can act the Admirable Crichton on the scene? 

The answer 's plain, the Admirable Kean. 

“Kean first sung, accompanying himself on the piano 
forte : he has a deep, sweet voice, and would be esteemed 
a capital amateur singer, This was the accomplishment 
in which he appeared to me most to excel. 

which I am more competent to judge, 
followed. Sean and O’Shaunesy (sic) (under whose tui- 
tion he had been for some time) commenced by thrusting 
carte and tierce, in the salute of which they did not keep 
time, Kean being behind hand; they then thrust the 
contres* (sometimes, as is usual, doubling), first contre 


* (Note in original MS.] To thrust the contres is the 
échool term: but it is parrying the contres or round 
carte and round tierce upon the simple disengagement of 
the antagonist, 


carte and then contre tierce, Little, if anything, more was 
done, and in the course of this O’Shaunesy twice fixed his 
point. Kean in the riposte en seconde missed and passed 
by O'S., but drew back his point (which is not allow- 
able) and fixed it, and then the rabblement shouted, This 
exhibition concluded by Kean disarming O’Shaunes 
while he remained on the lunge. They were bo 
dressed in white satin, the dress of O’Shaunesy being 
fitted to the shape and having on the right (sic) breast a 
red heart about four inches in length, To say the least, 
it was trifling. 

‘Dancing. After Miss Vallancey had danced seule, 
Kean likewise danced alone with considerable activity, 
but without elegance. At the end of this movement in- 
stead of being at the back of the stage by Miss Vallancey 
he was close to the lamps. They were then to dance 
hand-in-hand, but Kean only walked till he quitted her 
hand, when he again danced a little, but apparently un- 
able (as he had also seemed while holding hee hand) to 
keep time, which raised in me an err picion of 
his intoxication. The curtain dropped, and Russell came 
forward to apologize for the omission of Mr. Kean’s ap- 
pearance as Harlequin, he being unable to stand: he had 
imagined that while dancing he had received a severe 
blow, but in the opinion of a medical gentleman he had 
sprained one of the muscles of his leg. I have no doubt 
of the truth of this statement, since it accounts for the 
defects in his dancing much better than intoxication, 

“ After a considerable pause Russell again advanced 
and requested the audience, as Kean was but little better, 
to sanction the omission of the whole of the second act 
except the imitations, which Mr, Kean would attempt, 
Granted, 

**Kean appeared, his left leg bound about the ancle 
with a blue riband, and after some direct puffing, too 
gross even for what might certainly be considered a 
packed house (in more senses than one), proceeded to 
give his imitations. They were as follows:—Kemble as 
Hamlet, the speech commeucing ‘ Alas, poor Yorick ! ’; 
Incledon...... and in the song ‘ While the lads of the vil- 
lage’; Braham, with a song; Bannister; Munden in 
Abel Handy; Braham and Incledon as Othello and Iago 
in third act, beginning about,— 

Jago. Did Michael Cassio when you woo'd my lady, 

Know of your love? 
and continuing to about— 

siniand he that filches from me my good name, &c. 
That none of the intermediate part was omitted I am 
not prepared to say. 

Re The curtain then dropped at twenty minutes after 
eleven. 

** The imitation of Kemble my s'ster thought good, to 
me it seemed the worst I had heard; very bad, That of 
Incledon more than any I had heard made use of a kind 
of spitting or sniffing, which procured great applause, 
Kean, like all other imitators of Braham’s acting, either 
caricatures most outrageously or else possibly gives an 
imitation of his style of some years since, it bearing very 
little resemblance to his present manner, On the whole 
I thought the styles of singing of Incledon and Braham, 

articularly the latter, the most successful parts of his 
imitations. Russell is, however, incomparably his 
superior in the imitation of Incledon’s singing : indeed, 
that is superior to Incledon’s own singing of the 
present day. My recollection of Bannister does not 
enable me to give any opinion of this imitation, Imita- 
tions of Munden are perhaps more easy than of most 
other performers; some parts seemed tolerable, but I 
think I have heard much better, I am uncertain (from 
the immense distance) whether he attempted to imitate 
the faces as well as the voice and action, but I think he 
did, at least, with Munden, In all the imitations he ap- 
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to be continually wandering from his original, to 
which it required an effort to return. This may be well 
accounted for by the want of constant practice. 

“This display will certainly not raise his reputation. 
His admirers consider him as unrivalled in tragedy ; but 
the most sanguine must consider him as very different in 
those accomplishments which he has now attempted. 

“ A rough draught for this account was written on my 
return from the theatre, and this on the following 
morning, Tuesday, 13 June, 1820. 

(Signed) “Jonn Hioxs.” 


J. Power Hicks. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ENGLISH LONG VOWELS AS COMPARED 
WITH GERMAN. 

Mistakes are constantly being made in etymo- 
logy, especially by those who have not made any 
study of phonetics, of the most elementary cha- 
racter. I here throw together a few remarks to 
remind your readers that laws regulate vowel- 
sounds, and should be regarded. The student who 
wishes to compare English with German for the 
purposes of etymology should consult Silvers’s 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar’ on the one hand and 
Wright’s ‘Old High German Primer’ (Clarendon 
Press) on the other. He will then not go far 
wrong. 

Even in my ‘ Principles of English Etymology ’ 
I mention most of the facts concerning the long 
vowels. I selected these for the greater clearness; 
because, if any one can be brought to see that the 
long vowels follow regular laws, he may then be 
led to believe that short vowels do the same. A 
half-knowledge is better than none at all, as it may 
induce caution. I here give a few elementary facts, 
selecting only the more remarkable results. Many 
details are purposely suppressed. 

Teutonic long a.—There is practically none ; the 
pre-Teutonic long a had already become long o in 
primitive Teutonic. Compare Lat. mdter with 
A.-S. médor, and Lat. frater with Goth. brdthar. 
See, therefore, under “long o.” 

Teutonic long e.—Original examples are scarce. 
But we have a few cases in which A.-S, é is written 
tein modern German. Thus A.-S. hér, E. here, is G. 
hier. A.-S. méd, E. meed, is G. Miethe. In most 
cases the A.-S. 2 arose from a mutation of long o. 
See, therefore, under “long 0.” 

Teutonic long i.—This is, usually, A.-S. 3, 
modern E. long 7. In Old German it was also 7 
(pronounced as mod. E. ¢e), but is now written ei, 
and pronounced as in mod. English. Thus A.-S, 
bitan, E. bite, is G. beissen. This is a very inter- 
P| case. The old sound is still kept up in 
Scandinavian ; the Swed. bita is pronounced as E. 
beettth. In the Middle Ages it was pronounced, 
both in English and in German, like the ei in E. 
vein; at which time the German spelling was 
altered to ei, but the English was let alone. Since 
then both languages have further developed the 


sound to the diphthongal ai, as it is written in 


“romic.” The English and German spellings re. 
main as in medisval times. Hence the English 
represents its diphthong by means of the A..S, 7 
(which was pronounced as ¢e), whilst the German 
represents it medizval et, once pronounced 
as in French. Both are misleading ; but the English 
is the worse. Dutch follows the English system, 
but represents the old long ¢ (ee) by the symbol ¢j, 
pronounced as E. i in bite. 

Teutonic long o.—This was of two sorts, viz, 
from pre-Teutonic long a (cf. Lat. mater, frater), 
and from pre-Teutonic long o (cf. Doric Greek 
awws). The usual mod. E. symbol is double o or 
00, but the sound is that of Ital. u; as in E. cool, 
from A.-S. cd/. The German developed this sound 
at a very early period ; hence G. Mutter, Bruder, 
Fuss, kuhl. In the last word the u is written as 
uh, to make sure of the length ; so also A.-S. for, 
he went, is G. fuhr. English has shortened the 
sounds of moother, broother, foot (once rhyming 
with boot), in ways with which we are all familiar, 
Of. A.-S. bléd, E. blood, G. Blut. The mutated 
form of this vowel gave us the A.-S. é, as in fét, 
feet. The vowel is also mutated in German, as in 
Fiisse, feet. Hence E. feel, G. fiihlen, is derived 
from a stem fdl ; see Kluge. 

Teutonic long u.—This has developed just like 
long i. Just as long ¢ became ai (romic), so long 
u has become au. In English this is written ou, 
but German correctly writes au. Thus A.-S. his, 
E. house, G. haus. The English spelling ow is of 
French origin; the French scribes naturally repre- 
sented A.-S. @ by the F. ou in soup. Soup retains 
the F. sound because it was only borrowed in 
modern times. For another G. au, see under au 
below. 

Teutonic long @.—This most commonly becomes 
mod. E. ee; but the G. has long a. Ex.: A-S. 
sldepan, E. sleep, G. schlafen. Another A.-S. long 
@, which is much commoner, is the mutated form 
of A.-S. @; for this see below, under at. 

Teutonic ai.—This is commonly A.-S. a, E. long 
o, G. et. Ex.: Goth. haims, A.-S. ham, E. home, 
G. Heim. Thus it will be seen that German has 
two distinct ei’s ; the other is given under long #. 
The mutated form of A.-S. @ is long @ ; this com- 
monly gives E. ea. Hence from A.-S. hal, E. whole, 
comes A.-S, Adelan, E. heal. Here the German 
has no mutation, but derives heilen from heil at 
once. 

Teutonic au.—This is commonly A.-S. 2a, E. ea 
(ee, 2), G. au or long o. Exx.: A.-S. héafod, E. 

(M.E. heed); Goth. haubith, G. Haupt. 
A.-S. stréam, E. stream; O.H.G. straum, G. 
Strom. This diphthong can suffer mutation, 

iving A.-S. long ie (or y), G. 6. Ex.; Goth. 
usjan, A.-S. hieran, E. hear, G. horen. 


Teutonic eu.—This is Goth. iu, A.-S. Zo, E. ee, 
G. ie, Ex.: Goth. diups, A.-S. déop, E. deep, G. 
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tief. Examples of its mutation are rare in English, 
and the G. te is not mutated. 
Wa ter W. Sxear. 


‘Tae Mariner’s Mrrrovur.’—In 1583 Chris- 
topher Plantin, of Leyden, published in Dutch the 
first part of the ‘ Spieghel der Zeevaert,’ a collec- 
tion of “ sea-cards,” by Lucas Janssz Waghenaer, of 
Enckhuizen. The book was dedicated to the Prince 
of Orange, who, we are told, was greatly delighted 
therewith, and bestowed “a large allowance” upon 
the author in order to enable him to complete the 
work, Waghenaershortly afterissued the second part, 
and dedicated it to the states of Holland and West 
Friesland, and “‘ was well paid for it.” The charts 
supplied a long-felt want, and were well received 
by “mariners, masters, and marchants.” Soon 
» its appearance Charles Howard, Lord Admiral 
of England, presented a copy of “the book of the 
sea-cardes ” at the table of the Privy Council, who 
found it “‘ worthy of translation,” the care of which 
they entrusted to their clerk, Sir Anthony Ashley. 
And thus towards the end of 1588, or at the begin- 
ning of the following year, an English edition, 
“fitted with necessary additions for the use of 
Englishmen,” and bearing the title ‘The Mariner’s 
Mirrour,’ appeared, in all probability in London, 
without date or place of publication or printer’s name. 
The translator’s dedication is dated “from the Court 
at S, James 20. Octob: 1588.” The full title and a 
careful collation of the book, taken from the Lam- 
beth copy, are given by Mr. Hazlitt in his ‘ Bibliogr. 
Collections and Notes ’ (second series), which agrees 
with that of the British Museum copy. 

_The charts referring to the English coasts are 
nine in number, viz., No. 5 and Nos. 20 to 22 of 
the first part, and Nos. 1 to 5 of the second half. 
Sailing directions are printed on the verso of each 
sheet, The first-named chart gives the Channel 
Isles, the other eight represent the coasts of Eng- 
land and Scotland from Land’s End to Aberdeen. 
There is also a general chart (No. 1 of part i.) 
which includes Western Europe so far as Rome in 
the south and Lapland in the north, and the 
Mediterranean seaboard of Africa. Three of the 
plates were engraved by Augustine Ryther, the 
Yorkshireman ; some by Jodocus Hondius, Theo- 
dor de Bry, and other foreign artists; many of 
thew, however, bear no signature. 

_ Mr. Hazlitt says that the ‘ Mirrour’ was printed 
in Holland, but this is evidently an error. Ashley’s 
dedication to Sir Christopher Hatton contains a 
long statement apologizing for “ the slacke perform- 
ance ” of his promise to complete the work sooner; 
and one of his several excuses for the delay is that 
his daily attendance on his lordship and the other 
members of the Privy Council had compelled him 


to take such time as he could by stealth, both for 
the translation and ‘‘ the overseeing of the negli- 
gent grauers.” 


Thus we have internal evidence to 


prove that the plates of this edition were engraved 
in London, and it is highly improbable that they 
were sent out of the country to be printed abroad. 
Though Saxton was dead there were, no doubt, 
others in England who could perform the work. 

According to the title the volume ought to con- 
tain also “ the exploits lately atchiued by the Right 
Honorable the L. Admiral of England with her 
Ma'®* Nauie; and some former services don by 
that worthy Knight St Fra, Drake”; but nothin 
of the kind can be found therein. The Britis 
Museum Catalogue refers us to Petruccio Ubal- 
dino’s ‘ Discourse concerninge the Spanish Fleete,’ 
a small quarto pamphlet, printed by A. Hatfield 
in London in 1590, with folio plates drawn by 
Robert Adams, engraved by Ryther, and sold at 
the shop of the latter. But in this work again no 
mention is made of Drake’s “former services,” 
and Mr. Coote thinks they refer to the voyage to 
Cadiz in 1587, an account of which was printed by 
Hakluyt (vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 121, et seq ), which sur- 
mise is no doubt right (‘ Dict. of National Bio- 
graphy,’ sub art. ‘‘ Sir Anthony Ashley ”). 

Are there any other copies of the ‘ Mirrour’ in 
existence? If so, do they contain a more complete 
performance of the promise on the title-page; or 
do they all end abruptly with chart No. 23? 

The English version does not seem to have 
reached another edition. The Dutch original was 
reissued several times. It was also translated into 
Latin (‘Speculum Nauticum,’ Amsterdam, 1586), 
French (‘ Nouveau Miroir des Voyages Marins,’ 
ibidem, 1605), and probably into other languages, 

Amongst English sailors the book was known as 
a “waggoner” or “ waggoner-book” (see Smyth’s 
‘Sailor's Word-Book’). Thus Capt. Fox, in his 
‘ North-West Fox ’ (London, 1635, p. 172), says:— 

“Tt had bin too late for me (like the Holland Skip- 

r to runne to his Chest) to looke upon his waggoner 


oke,”” 
L. L. K. 


“ MAGNA EST VERITAS, ET PR&VALET.”—Why 
does every one misquote this fine saying of the 
Third Book of Esdras (or the first in the Anglican 
Apocrypha), making it “ Magna est veritas, et 
prevalebit” ? It is very annoying, and nothing is 
gained, so far as I can see, by the change. On 
the contrary, to my mind it seems a finer idea that 
Truth is “mighty above all things,” and now has 
the supremacy, according to the grand description 
of it in the preceding verses, than that hereafter 
(after a struggle, I suppose) “it will prevail.” 
But whatever may be thought about this, the verb 
is in the present tense in the Latin text, and not 
in the future. I write this to relieve my mind— 
not with much hope of working a reformation. 
About nine years ago I called attention in 
‘N. & Q. to another misquotation—that of the 
last words of Habakkuk, ii. 2: “Write the vision, 
and make it plain, so that he may run that readeth 
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it,” which is commonly, if not universally, turned 
into “ that he who runs may read it”; and as this 
still goes on its way merrily, and probably will do 
so to the end of time, so I expect that prevalebit 
will hold its usurped place in secula seculorum. 
Only I make my feeble protest against the corrup- 
tion. Epmunp 


“ On THE carPeT.”—<An old labourer here used 
this expression in conversation with me a few days 
ago to denote something which had been the sub- 
ject of village talk. It seems to be connected 
with other expressions : “to be called on to the 
carpet” or “‘to have a good carpeting,” meaning 
to have a good lecture, talking to, or scolding. 
It is a direct translation of the French sur le 
tapis; but how do Sussex labourers get hold of 
it? I find it is common among them ? 

W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston, 

[A labourer called before his employer is called from 
bare boards on to a carpet, and expects a scolding. ] 


Harr torneo Warre wits Sorrow, Fricut, 
&c. (See 7™ S. ii. 6,93, 150, 238, 298, 412, 518; 
iii. 95.)—The following extract from a recent num- 
ber of the Metzer Zeitung (date not given), which I 
copy from the London German paper Hermann of 
Dec. 8, 1888, seems, if authentic (and it is scarcely 
likely that so circumstantial a story should have 
been invented), to show that the colour of the 
feathers of birds is, like that of the hair of man, 
liable to be changed suddenly to white by ex- 
tremely violent emotions. And if so, it is pro- 
bable that the hair of animals (beasts) also may be 
blanched from the same causes. The passage runs 
as follows :— 

“Ich besitze einen spanischen Hahn, der sich durch ein 
schines schwarzes Gefieder, welches keine Spur einer 
anderen Fiirbung aufwies, auszeichnete. Vermuthlich auf 
einer Entdeckungzsreise gerieth dieser stolze Spanier eines 
Abends in den Behilter der Schweine, die, zur Gast- 
freundschaft nicht geneigt, dem Armen iibel zusetzten 
und ihn ohne Gnade gemordet haben wiirden, wenn sein 
Wehgeschrei nicht rechtzeitig Menschenhilfe herbeige- 
rufen hitte, die ihn seinem Harem tufiihrte. Mit dem 
Verlust der schiinsten Schwanzfedern wiire der Vorwitz 

niigend gebiiszt gewesen ; das miszliche Abenteuer war 
ihm aber so zu Herzen gegangen, resp. auf die Nerven 

eschlagen, dasz er, der Tagsvorher noch in jugendlicher 

héne die Girten durchwandelte, am anderen Morgen 
als—Greis auf dem Futterplatze erschien, Die Federn 
auf dem Kopfe sind volistandig weisz geworden, am Halse 
und auf dem Riicken etwa die Hiilfte, so dasz er hier 
gesprenkelt erscheint.” 
For the benefit of those who do not know German 
I give a brief summary of the above. A perfectly 
black Spanish cock made his way into a pigsty. 
The pigs would speedily have killed him had not 
his cries brought him help. He was rescued with- 
out having apparently sustained any greater 
damage than the loss of his finest tail feathers. 
On the following morning, however, it was ob- 


served that the feathers on his head had all 
become perfectly white, whilst of those on his neck 
and back about half had become white, so that he 
there presented a speckled appearance. 
F. Cayce, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Letrer or ADMIRAL Sir Georeg 
Rooke on THE ConpiTION OF THE Royat Navy 
tn 1695.—Following on Samuel Pepys’s account 
of the condition of the Royal Navy in 1678-88, as 
given in‘ N. & Q.,’7™ S. vii. 81, it may not be 
uninteresting to read Admiral Sir George Rooke’s 
opinion seven years later, given in the following 
letter, hitherto unpublished :— 

To Sir W. Trumbull, 

Secretary of State, 
Whitehall. 
Queene att Spittheade, 
Septembr y* 6th, 95, 

This comes to acknowledge the favoure of your's of 
the 29t» ult™9, and to assure you that your commands 
therein, as alssoe whatsoever you shali please to conferr 
upon me hereafter, shall be obey'd wt a care answerable 
to that greate honoure and respect I have for you. I 
have now my sayling Instructions, and am as fastas I cann 
putting the shipps in readinesse to execute them, but God 
knowes we are in a miserable condition both as to the 
quallitie and number of our men; and if those shipps 
Mr Russell leaves should not be in'a much better con- 
dition in that particular than theise I carry w me 
I must be apprehensive, the consequence of coming 
upon service may be verie fatall to us; my thoughts of 
wh T doe assure you gives me some melancholy houres, 
I pray god send us better successe then can reasonably be 
hop'd for under theise unhappy circumstances, and give 
me leave to conclude my letter with the assurance that I 
am in truth and sinceritie, 

S*, most obedient and 
most humble serv‘, 
G. Rooke. 


After reading this it is not surprising to find it re- 
corded in history that in 1696 Sir George Rooke, 
having the chief command of the Channel fleet, 
was ordered to prevent the Toulon squadron from 
getting into Brest, which, from the defective man- 
ning of his ships, he was unable to accomplish. 
On this account he underwent a long examination 
before the House of Commons, but nothing ap- 
peared upon which a charge against him could be 
founded. Constance Rvss&.t. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Larrikty.—The following account of the origin 
of a word which is in common use imthe Australian 
colonies may perhaps be thought worthy of a place 
in‘ N. & Q.’ It will be of interest to Dr. Murray, 
if he has not already heard of the sergeant’s con- 
tribution to the language. Our larrikin bas lately 


taken to himself a mate in the form larrikiness :— 


“ Sergeant James Dalton, one of the oldest and_best- 
known members of the police force, died at the Royal 
Park station, of which he was in charge, yesterday after- 
noon. Dalton was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1828, 
and after serving five years in the Irish constabulary 
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came to the colonies and joined the Victorian force in 
1859. During the early days, when there were rough 
elements in the population, he did excellent service in 
maintaining order in the city, He was utterly incapable 
of fear, and his name became a terror to evildoers. His 
quiet, dry humour in the witness-box will long be re- 
membered by those whose duties took them to the City 
Court, and the racy anecdotes told of him would fill a 
.sized volume, He will be best remembered as the 
originator of the now universally adopted word ‘larrikin.’ 
‘They were a-larrikin (larking) down the strate, your 
worship,’ said he one day, in describing the conduct 
of some youths, and the Bench had so much diffi- 
culty in understanding what he meant, and the 
ression was repeated so often, that it passed into 
acatch-word, and was soon — universally to youth- 
fal roughs. The good work he did was appreciated by 
those in power, and in time he obtained promotion. In 
1872 he was made senior constable, in 1874 second-class 
sergeant, and in 1877 first-class sergeant. With the ex- 
ception of 1878, during which he was in Geelong, he 
nt the whole of his time in and around Melbourne.” — 
dbourne Argus, Nov. 17, 1888. 


Melbourne. 


Bishop Ken. (See 7% §. vii. 220.)—The author 
of the ‘Life’ published in 1854, who modestly 
appeared on the title-page as ‘‘ A Layman,” was the 
late Mr. John Lavicount Anderdon. He published 
in 1861 ‘The Messiah,’ a volume of 830 pages. 
This also was anonymous, without even a suggestion 
as to its authorship, the title-page containing just 
these two words. Mr. Anderdon gave me a copy 
of both the above works, writing in them a few 
kind words of presentation. J. Dixon, 


Pertinax. 


Sancatte anp SanpGate. —Canon Taylor, 
in his ‘ Words and Places,’ remarks on the curious 
distribution of Anglo-Saxon names over the dis- 
trict which lies between Calais, Boulogne, and St. 
Omer, “It was singular a place called Sangatte 
should exist exactly opposite to our Kentish Sand- 


In the Illustrated London News, October 25, 
1851, it is stated :— 
“The tradition at Calais is that this part of the coast 
was chiefly peopled from England, and that the name of 
tte is a corruption of Sandgate, and was given to 
the village by its Anglo-Saxon colonists.” 
_In the British Museum there is a MS. work en- 
titled ‘ Antique and Armorial Collections,’ by the 
Rey. Arthur Suckling, and vol. viii. is apparently 
40 account, written early in the present century, 
of a journey commencing with Amiens and con- 
taining references to about thirty places in 
Picardy, and therein he remarks :— 
cg Sangatte is an obvious corruption of the words 
— Agatha,’ especially if the French pronunciation 
used. It isa little fishing village...... In the present 
day it has but little to attract the notice of the stranger, 


oe by the Duc de Guise when he made his bold 
successful attempt upon Calais. The English garri- 


son are said to have made a vigorous defence, but as the 
castle had been invested by 3,000 arquebusiers, they were 
obliged to abandon the place and retreat to Calais,” 
I send this more particularly on account of the 
suggested derivation—Sangatte, St. Agatha. 
Ricn, J. Fyxmore. 
Sandgate, Kent, 


Le Covrevur.—When lately examining the ola 
parish register in Wexford I came across the fol- 
lowing entry, which may interest some of your 
readers. I should say the captain was more pro- 
bably a Jerseyman than a Frenchman :— 

“Capt. Leacutor [Le Couteur?] a french captain be- 
longing to y* honnorable Collonell Pryce was buried 4 
August, 1708,” 

The registers of Wexford begin in 1676. The 
ink is much faded, but the first volume (the only 
one I looked into) contains a very large amount of 
information of the ordinary description. 

Ss. M. 


“Horace WELtLBELOVED,”—This pseudonym 
is not given in Olphar Hamst’s ‘ Handbook of 
Fictitious Names.’ It appears on the title-page of 
a book (post 8vo., 1826), ‘ London Lions for Coun- 
try Cousins and Friends about Town,’ illustrated 
with a coloured frontispiece and several wood en- 
gravings. Curnsert Bape. 


An Error respectinc THe Pitt Famity.— 
Will you kindly allow me to correct publicly, 
through the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ a serious blunder 
which I find that I have made in my work on 
‘Greater London,’ vol. i.2 Towards the end of my 
chapter on Brentford I mention that town as the 
birthplace of an ancestor of the Pitts, Lord Chat- 
ham. As I find that their ancestral home was not 
Brentford—but Blandford, in Dorsetshire—I should 
like to add that the error shall be corrected when- 
ever a new edition of ‘Greater London’ is called 
for, and that the correct account will be given in 
my forthcoming ‘ Life of William Pitt.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


HvspanD AND WIFE DYING ON THE SAME 
Day.—The following epitaph is inscribed upon a 
large slab in the centre of the nave of All Hallows 
Barking, Great Tower Street, London :— 


“Hic jacet Joseph Taylor, armiger, una cum uxore 
sua Maria qui summo cum amore et mutua benevolentia 
post annos triginta quinque exactos, eodem morbo (sci® 
licet Hydrope) absumpti, eodem die ex hac vita simu 
discesserunt, spe non inani ad meliorem resurgendi, ubi, 
nuptiis licet nihil loci sit, illorum efflorescet amor plus- 

uam nuptialis calestis et in omnia seculo duranturus, 
Brat ille Sandfordiz juxta Tew Majorem in Com. Oxon. 
natus ejusdem comitatus per unum annum Vicecomes. 
Quo munere ornari satis gloriz sibi duxit, Nam modestia 
haud vulgari affectus, Honores mereri maluit quam ex- 
periri. Erat in commercio probus, impiger, fortunatus ; 
in notos et vicinos comis et benignus erga cognatos liber- 
alis et munificens; Omnium denique amerus et bene- 
faciendi cupidus, Uxorem habuit sui quam simillimam 
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rorsus dignam. Obierunt 23° die Januar. A.p. 1732. 

le Atatis sux 66 ; hac 60." 

This instance of a husband and wife dying on the 
same day and of the same disease is probably 
unique. There are, however, cases in some re- 
spects similar. Compare Crashaw’s epitaph ‘Oa 
a Husband and Wife who Died and were Buried 
Together’: — 

To these who death again did wed, 

This grave, the second marriage bed. 

For though the hand of fate could force 

*Twixt soul and body a divorce, 

It could not sever man and wife, 

Because they both lived but one life. 

Peace, good Reader, do not weep : 

Peace, the lovers are asleep! 

They sweet turtles folded lie 

In the last knot that love could tie, 

Let them sleep, let them rest on, 

Till this stormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn ; 

Then the curtains will be drawn ; 

And they wake unto a light 

Whose day shall never end in night. 

Shirley, the dramatist, and Frances, his second 
wife, also died both on one day. Forced by the 
Great Fire of that year to fly from their house in 
Fleet Street, their loss and the terror so affected 
them that they died both within the space of twenty- 
four hours, and were interred in the same grave in 
the churchyard of St. Giles in the Fields, Oct. 29, 
1666. 

A similar fate is recorded of the Italian painter 
Farinato and his wife, who died in 1606, Both 
were sick in the same apartment, and the wife, 
hearing her husband cry out that he was ‘ going,” 
told him that she would “ bear him company,” and 
died at the same instant as himself. 

Amongst the songs set to music by Anthony 
Young, temp. Queen Anne, there is one entitled 
*To the agreeable Memory of Two Sisters who 
Died Together,’ beginning— 

Sylvia, Delia, sweetest pair, 

and ending— 

Lovely in their lives they were, 
In one fate together joined ; 

Death to us was too severe, 
But to them was doubly kind, 

Had she took one charming maid, 
Not the world of both bereft, 

We with truth then might have said, 
That there was no equal left. 

How poor are these epitaphs when compared 
with that terse and beautiful one by David in his 
lament for Saul and Jonathan, “ They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided.” 

Can your readers supply any other instances of 
the simultaneous departure of husband and wife 
or friend and friend ? J. Maskett. 


—The examination of ‘The Queenes’ and ‘The 


Royall Exchange’ has reminded me of a similar 
discovery made and given me by my friend, that 
well-known Shakespearian, P. A. Daniel, one which 
will reduce the number of supposed editions of ‘ Sir 
Gyles’ by one. I had lent him my 1606 and un. 
dated copies of this play, and, not satisfied with 
this, he took them to the British Museum, and 
compared the undated one with that of 1636. The 
result I give in his own words :— 

“There are two copies of 1636 in the Museum. One 
(press-mark 161 a 36) has the date arranged symmetri- 
cally under the preceding line, the other (643 c 17) wag 
originally undated ; but the date was afterwards stamped 
in with printers’ type at the end of the last line of the 
imprint, These undated quartos are printed from the 
same forms and on like paper as the 1636 edition. They 
correspond with that edition in the minutest particulars, 
such as type out of gear, &c, They are, in fact, undated 
copies of that edition.” 

Were it necessary in the case of one so careful, I 
might corroborate this, having made an after ex- 
amination, with, of course, the same results. 

Br. Nicwotsoy. 


Bisnor or St. Davin’s, Westminster.—Con- 
siderable interest was some years since excited by 
the discovery of the‘embalmed body of an ecclesi- 
astic built into a rough recess in the north-east 
angle of the crypt of St. Stephen’s underneath the 
window-sill. The body was found wrapped in 
many folds of cere cloth, and having a carved oak 
episcopal staff lying diagonally across the breast. 

he ingenious researches of Mr. Pettigrew, the 
well-known antiquary, apparently established 
the remains to be those of Stephen Lyndwode, 
Bishop of St. David’s from 1442 to 1446, and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal to Henry VI., and author 
of several ecclesiastical works. He founded a 
chantry during his life at St. Stephen’s, as his will, 
which still exists at Lambeth Palace, expresses it, 
“in bassa capella,” and directed that his body 
should be there buried. It has been thought that 
the position where the body was discovered was 
not that where he was originally buried, but that 
his descendants either hastily removed his remains 
to save them from insult at the Reformation, or 
that his shrine was rifled of its ornaments and the 
body put where found out of the way. This latter 
supposition has the more probability, from the fact 
that when the body was discovered the coverings 
of both arms below the elbow were wanting, and 
as it was usual for bishops when buried often to 
wear their gold embroidered greaves, and also their 
episcopal rings, the spoiler would make prize of 
these parts. Mr. Pettigrew obtained leave from 
the Government to open the wrappings, when it 
was discovered that so skilfully was the body em- 
balmed that the features were perfectly distinguish- 
able, and even the skin of the face and the lips still 
soft. After this strange disinterment the poor 


bishop has found a resting-place once more in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


W. Lovett. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
games and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sretta (Lavy Penetore Ricn).—Can any one 
inform me—1. Is there any known portrait of 
“Stella”? 2. When she and Mountjoy were 
exiled from the Court of James I., whither did 
they retire? In 1605 Stella wrote from ‘‘ Wan- 
sted,” signing herself “‘P. Devonshire”; but this 
bad been her residence as Lady Rich. How came 
she, then, to remain there after her divorce and 
remarriage? 3. Lord Devonshire died in 1606; 
Stella died in 1607. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Chapel at Westminster Abbey without his wife’s 
quarterings, but no monument or gravestone 
exists, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
The registers, which are only extant from that 
very date (1606/7), do not contain the name. 4. 
Where was “Stella” buried—at Westminster, or 
Chartley, or Wanstead ? Acton. 


“A CLAIRE-VOIE” is an expression employed 
by the French to designate an engraving of which 
the edges are not finished off by a line or frame, 
but which flow, as it were, into the page. To de- 
scribe such an engraving we should be obliged, I 
believe, to use the word vignetted. Is there no 
other word or expression, less awkward, more 


English ? H. S.A 


Crikesmay.—I find the following in Trench’s 
‘English Past and Present,’ thirteenth ed., p. 137: 
“Orikesman (Kriegsmann), common in the State 
Papers of the sixteenth century, found no per- 
manent place in the language.” An exact refer- 
ence for the use of this word would oblige me, as 
I have hitherto been unsuccessful in my search 
he State Papers, A. L. Maynew, 

ord. 


‘Tae Erontan.’—I have vol. i., from Oct., 1820, 
to March, 1821, and vol. ii., from April, 1821, to 
Aug, 1821, Are there any other numbers or 
volumes ? Hic er 


Coratuines.—John Ellis, author of 
An Essay towards the Natural History of Coral- 
lines (published 1755), is said in Pouchet’s ‘ Uni- 
verse‘ (p. 51) to have addressed a hymn, on the 
completion of his labours, ‘‘to the glory of Him 

created so many marvels.” The hymn is not 
with his essay, Where is 7 


Porw.—I have a copy of a poem, ‘ Zur Wieder- 
kebr unserer Durchlauchtigsten Prinzen,’ by Biir- 
Rerarde, It consists of two quarto leaves only, 
printed on satin and bound in silk, published at 


Oldenburg on Aug. 14, 1807, in black letter. Can 


any correspondent give me any information about 
the author, and say whether this is a unique copy, 
or whether the whole edition was thus published? 
J. Curnpert Wetca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Portrait or Sir Isaac Newroy.—Among 
some MS. papers lately in my possession, and 
which formerly belonged to Mr. W. Pickering, the 
publisher, of Chancery Lane, is the following inte- 
resting note, | reper transcribed from one affixed 
to the back of the picture to which it refers :— 

Memorandum respecting this Picture received 
from Miss Pilkington. 

This is an undoubted original Picture of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and during the latter part of his Life always 
hung in his Parlour; Sir Isaac died without a Will, and 
his personal Property devolved equally between 3 New- 
tons and 2 Pilkingtons. Miss Pilkington, from whom the 
Picture came, says, Her Grandfather was Sir Isaac’s 
second Cousin, and received among other Personalties 
this Picture, His Medals, Pistols, Gun, and some Plate. 
He used to say he frequently saw this Picture at his 
House in St, Martin’s Court, where he went to Dine 
with him almost every Sunday during his Apprentice- 
ship ; Mt Moore offered him 60 Gua’ for it nearly 84 years 
ago [i.¢., circa 1721], but neither he nor her Father w* 
ever sell it, nor w® she have sold it but that her circum- 
stances obliged her to part with most of Sir Isaac’s 
Articles ; Her Grandfather said Sir Godfrey [ Kneller} 
painted a whole length Picture afterwards from this 
Original ; Sir Isaac promised to provide for Her Grand- 
father, but when out of his time told him he could not 
do much for him, as he had lost between 20 and 30 
thousand Pounds by the South Sea Bubble. 

London, July 16, 1805. Joun Brivar. 

LPameene :] Mem: of Sir | Isaac Newtons | Picture at 

| P Studlades [Philip Stockdale’s?}. 

It would appear from some words struck out in the 
note, for the purpose of making the same read 
more elegantly, that this portrait—which was evi- 
dently not a whole-leugth—was also painted by 
Kneller. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether such was the case, and where both the 
pictures referred to now are? WE ¥. 


Avurnor or Poems Wantep.—‘ Faction Dis- 
played, a Poem,’ and ‘Moderation, a Poem, 
London, 1705. J. F. M. 

Bath. 


Tirte or Book Wantep.—Wanted, the name 
of author, publisher, and title of book having as a 
dedication aix stanzas, of which the following is 
the first: — 

There is a mystic languor in your eyes, 
And in the rhythméd cadence of your feet, 
As if you kept some secret, strange surprise, 
To cheer this lonely life of mine, O Sweet ! 
The poem is headed “ Dedication. To Emily,” and 
is evidently the dedication of the book, of which 
latter I possess only this page. It is subscribed 
«Brindisi, June 4, 1876.” The size of paper is 
73 in. by 4] in., and of common quality. 
Kappa. 
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Latin Liyes.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me who was the author of the enclosed 
beautiful lines ‘Ad Somnum’? I have seen them 
attributed to the German scholar Meibomius, and 
also to Thomas Warton :— 


Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 

Alma quies, optata veni, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave eat, sic sine morte mori. 


Joun J. Licurroor, 


Ciuspinc.—When a body of soldiers is driven 
in upon itself, to the destruction of order and dis- 
cipline, it is said to be “clubbed.” How comes 
the word to be so employed? B. Movnr. 


“TuaT BauBLE.”—Of the museum at Kingston, 
Jamaica, Mr, Froude writes :— 


“The most noticeable relic preserved there, if it only 
be genuine, is the identical bauble which Cromwell 
ordered to be taken away from the Speaker's table in 
the House of Commons. Explanations are given of the 
manner in which it came to Jamaica, The evidence, so 
far as I could understand it, did not appear conclusive.” 
—* The English in the West Indies,’ pp. 217, 218. 

What is the evidence? St. Swirar. 


anp Harsem Mowney.”—Can any 
of your correspondents throw any light upon the 
above? I copy from the sixth volume of the North 
Riding Record Society’s ‘Quarter Sessions Re- 
ant. edited by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 


Qu Sessions at, Jan"? 12, 1668/9, 

“Before Sir Tho Gower, Sir Will Culey, Will Palmer, 
John Gibson, Geo Mountaine, Tim Mauleverer, and John 
Wyvell Esq™, 

“ High Sheriff Sir John Armitage: John Chapman 
Deputy Sheriff. 

“ Presentments among several others William Parkin- 
son of Pickering, yeom" ; Thomas Dixon of the Castle of 
York Yeom", and Matthew Alderson of Pickering Yeom" ; 
for without authority receiving (indirect[i] reciper{ unt 
the sum of 18s, 7d., under colour of its being revenue due 
(redditus debite) to the Queen Mother of England called 

himgilt and harsem money,’ and the above-named 
Thomas Dixon for extortionately receiving at the same 
time 10s, as his fee, under colour of his office as mes- 
senger to the said Queen Mother, from the inhabitants 
of Brompton ; the same three persons for extortionately 
taking from the inhabitants of Wrelton, for the use of 
the above-named Thos. Dixon under colour of his office 
ie messenger of the Queen Mother of England, other 


In a note to the above Dr. Atkinson says he has 


“ thought it better to give a fuller abstract than usual of 
these two entries, by reason of their nature, and the intro- 
duction in the former of them of a term or phrase which 
calls for notice and, if possible, explanation. At present 
such explanation seems to be not too easy to arrive at,” 


No doubt the phrase is capable of explanation. 
W. Beruett. 
Rise Park, Hull. 


Piorish Lanovace.—Did this old tongue re- 
semble Gaelic or Gothic? Oldbuck’s well-known 


discussion with Sir Arthur Wardour, from its 

vagueness, leaves the mists of doubt as thick as 

ever about the question. Do any traces of it still 

exist in the British isles? I have read somewhere 

that but one word has been assimilated or bor. 

rowed by Irish Gaelic. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Quarter Lanp. (See S. vii. 247.)}—At the 
above reference, under ‘ Irish Folk-lore: the Rain- 
bow,’ it is stated that when a rainbow has both its 
ends ‘‘in one quarter land” a death may be ex- 
pected in that locality within six months, What 
is a “ quarter land”? The word is not to be found 
either in the ‘Imperial’ or the ‘ Encyclopedic’ dic- 
tionaries. J. B. Fremine. 


Hicutayp Dress.—Has the question of the 
antiquity or otherwise of the kilt as the costume of 
the Scottish Highlanders ever been finally decided? 
It is said to have been introduced by a contractor 
from London, who opened some smelting works at 
Fort George circa 1720? But the Icelandic Sagas 
relate how Magnus Olafson, King of Norway, and 
his followers when they returned from ravaging 
the west coast of Scotland “ went about bare legged, 
having short kirtles and upper wraps, and so men 
called him Barelegs” (1093). Nicolay d’Arfeville, 
cosmographer to the King of France, published 1583 
a volume on Scotland in which he says :— 

“They (the Scots) weir, like the Irish, a long, large, 
and full shirt, coloured with saffron, and over this a gar- 
ment hanging to the knee, of thick wool.” - 
The warriors who came from the Hebrides to assist 
Tyrconnell in his rebellion (1594) against Elizabeth 
are thus described :— 

“ The outward clothing they wore was a mottled gar- 
ment with numerous colours hanging in folds to the calf 
of the leg.”--O"Reilly’s translation of O'Clery’s ‘ Life of 
O'Donnell.’ 
It is natural to suppose that the modern kilt is the 
development of this garment. OnESIPHORUS. 

[See 1* 8. ii. 174, 470.] 


Irish Soyo temp. War.—Ca 
any of your correspondents give me the latter 
verses of the following song, which seems to have 
been composed about the time of the Peninsular 
War?— 

Now then, brave boys, we ‘re off for marchin’ 
Acro:s the sea to Saint Sebastian, 
Each man with his flask of powdther, 
And his firelock on his showlder, 
Love, Farewell ! 


B. Frorence ScaRtett. 


Sarst Huan or Lincouy, True Bisnor.—Wheo 
his shrine was defaced at the Reformation is it 
known what became of his bones? I have é 
much research into the matter, but have discovered 
nothing. The late venerable W. B. Stonehouse, 
Archdeacon of Stow, told me that the bones 
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were burnt in the open space at the south-east 
corner of the minster. Dr. Stonehouse was an ac- 
complished antiquary of the last generation; and 
he would certainly not have affirmed this without 
having something which he considered good autho- 
rity in support of his statement. Eporac. 


Tue Cortsey.—I should be glad if any of your 
readers could givé me the names of any books on 
the above subject, or of any pamphlet or book, 
illustrated or otherwise, that may contain informa- 
tion on the curtsey, its origin, development, &c. 

Laura ALEXANDRINE SMITH. 

19, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W, 


A Cuniovs Mepat or Toxey.—There was 
brought to me lately by a railway navvy a curious 
coin or medal which had been turned up in some 
excavations in the brickfields, Devonport. It is 
in size and style very similar to the old halfpence 
of the Georges. On the obverse is a bust, looking 
left, and the inscription, BRuTUs sextus. The 
reverse has something resembling the ordinary 
figure of Britannia, but the finder, or one of his 
mates, rubbed it on a brick to clean it, and has, 
unfortunately, obliterated the figure and inscrip- 
tion, although there is a vestige of 17— perceptible 
on the lower part. I imagine it to be a political 
or satirical medal or token; but as I have never 
met with one of the type before, I venture to ask 
if any of your readers can throw any light upon it. 

W. H. K. Wricur. 

Plymouth. 


‘ Lines To an Inptan Arr.’—In one 
of the interesting papers which appeared some years 
ago in Blackwood’s Magazine under the title of ‘In 
& Studio ’(vol. cxviii., 1875, p. 685), the question is 
asked, “Do you know the Indian air to which ‘I 
arise from dreams of thee’ was written?” The 
reply was as follows :— 


“Very well: and the words are admirably adapted to 
toit. The air is slow, languid, and a little monotonous 
in its movements, but of a tender, dreamy character, 
like the flowing of a stream by moonlight. No wonder 
Shelley was impressed by it, I remember being shown 
many years ago, at the Baths of Lucca, the original MS. 
of this song, in Shell *y’s handwriting. It was then in 
the possession of Colonel Stisted, and, according to his 
account, was taken from the pocket-book which was in 
Shelley's breast-pocket at the time he was drowned off 
Lerici; The MS. was worn, stained, and somewhat 
obliterated by having been so long in the water; and 
not only from its being in the handwriting of Shelley, 
but from the circumstance of its being found on his body 
after death, had on a very sad and peculiar interest.” 


In the Atheneum for Sept. 6, 1879, Mr. Charles 

Salaman, the composer of the beautiful air to 
which the serenade is usually sung, asked for 
information regarding some discrepancies in the 
Wording of two different versions of the poem. In 
an editorial note appended to his letter reference 
Was made to the MS. which was found in Shelley’s 


pocket after death, and it was stated that this MS., 
headed ‘ The Indian Serenade,’ did not then (1879) 
appear to be accessible, and that it was barely 
legible in 1857, when it was deciphered by Mr. 
Robert Browning. I therefore venture to ask : 1. 
Where is the Indian air to which the lines were 
written to be found? 2. How did Shelley become 
acquainted with it? 3. What has become of the 
MS. which contained the lines in Shelley’s hand- 
writing, and was found in his pocket after death? 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Avrnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
Go to yon river when the tide is low. 
As well to look for lilies in the mud 
As for pure aspirations in a mind 
That is clogged with sensuality. 
W. Riptey Kent, 
Every instant dies a man, 
Every instant one in born. 
A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize. W. B. 


Replies, 


TAILED ENGLISHMAN, 
(7 §. vi. 347, 493 ; vii. 132, 212.) 

The subjeet of tailed people in general, and of 
tailed Englishmen in particular, has been already 
a good deal discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 1" S. 
xi. 122, 252; 274 §, iii, 473; v. 179, 306; xii. 
100, 274; 5" §. viii, 326. These notes consist 
principally of accounts drawn from old authors of 
certain persons, but more especially of certain 
tribes living chiefly in the islands of the Eastern 
Seas and in Africa, and supposed to be adorned 
with tails. But at the same time the “ Kentish 
Longtails” are frequently alluded to. Of these 
notes I think the two most important are 24 §. xii. 
100 and 5"°§. viii.326, In thefirst,a Dutch traveller 
is represented as declaring that he had, in the 
year 1650, with his own eyes repeatedly seen “‘a 
man, a native of Southern F a a tail 
of more than a foot’s length, and“this appendix 
thickly covered with hair.” And I think it is 
generally admitted by medical men nowadays 
that in certain very exceptional individuals there 
is an undue development of the os (or rather ossa, 
for there are usually four), coccygis or coccyx, the 
small appendage which in the human being corre- 
sponds to the bones of the tail in animals, though 
I cannot at the present time lay Le hand — 
any passage to that effect in a medical work. The 
second note is wholly about “ tailed Englishmen,” 
and the writer, Mr. L, Barns, winds up his longish 
note by saying that “it is satisfactory to think 
that the term is in no way associated with 
couard, coward, and was not applied to our 
ancestors, as Ducange supposes, because of their 
timidity and pusillanimity.” 
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For my own part, I am of opinion that Mr. Barst 
is too easily satisfied. As far as I can see, the 
tail which Englishmen were charged with wearing 
was in the first instance a moral tail, and in the 
second instance only a physical tail. In the two 
passages quoted by Mr. Barsé from Ducange (s.v., 
caudatus), there is in the first, from Jacobus de 
Vitriaco (died 1244), “Anglicos potatores et 
Caudatos affirmantes”; and in the second, from 
Matthew of Paris’s ‘Chronicle,’ Robert, Comte 
d’Artois and brother of St. Louis, is stated to have 
said in 1250 of the English, “O timidorum Cauda- 
torum formidolositas !” This last passage agrees well 
with Mr. Tew’s quotations vii. 132) from 
Fuller, who records that the same Comte d’ Artois 
in the same year 1250, called William Longsword, 
“Coward, Dastard, Foglish tail, &.,” as it does 
also with St. Swirnin’s quotations (7" §. vii. 212) 
in which Richard Coeur de Lion’s messengers are 
(in the fourteenth century) called taylards, and 
Richard himself a tayled king. In all these four 

es the tail is undoubtedly a moral tail, 
and it should be noticed that taylard corresponds 
exactly to the Italian codardo (=our coward), and 
means, like it, a man with a long or big tail, or who 
shows much of it (see my note on ‘ Pollard, 7" S. 
iv. 222). Itis true that the “ Kentish Longtails ” 
are said to have derived their physical tails from 
an insult offered by their ancestors in the twelfth 
century (about a hundred years earlier than the 
dates given above), to St. Thomas & Becket, in a 
certain village in Kent, when they cut his ass’s tail 
off, but I do not know that there is any very early 
record of this insult, and indeed the German 
account of it, upon which Mr. Barsé relies rather 
than upon the passages in Ducange, dates from 1507 
only. It seems to me to be very probable that for 
a century or two after the Norman Conquest the 
English, as distinguished from the Normans (though 
the Normans may sometimes have become involved 
in the reproach from living in England and being 
regarded as English), did acquire abroad the reputa- 
tion of cowardice, and that afterwards, when they 
had decisively proved that they were no cowards, 
the word caudatus and its equivalents came to be 
understood of a physical tail, for which there may, 
perhaps, have been some slight foundation in fact, 
in Kent or elsewhere, but which was quite com- 
patible with valour. Ducange himself quotes a 

e from an author who wrote in 1477, and was 
evidently acquainted with the physical tail reproach, 
for the last two lines of the quotation run as 
follows :— 

est du lignage des Anglois, 
Car il porte 
F, Cuance. 


An old sailor told me last year that it was com- 
monly thought among some of the African tribes 
that all white men are tailed. He also said that 
the wearing of breeches by foreigners was accounted 


for in this wise, that the whites were ashamed of 
their likeness to monkeys, and so concealed their 
caudated condition by wearing ‘‘ bags on their 
legs.” I remember reading in a book of African 
travel that the writer was frequently requested by 
the native princes to show them his tail, and that 
he could hardly persuade them that he was guiltless, 
as were all whites, of this ornament. The name of 
this book is, I think, Rogers’s ‘Explorations in 
Central Africa,’ and the date of publication about 
1849 or 1850. If Sr. Swirnty wishes to get the 
accurate chapter and verse I shall with pleasure 
look it up. A. Pancetr. 


“To Lister ” §. vii. 247).—In reply to Dr, 
Cuance’s query, this nautical term is the verbal 
form of the noun list, which means an inclination to 
larboard or starboard from an even keel. It comes 
to us, as do many of our naval terms, from the 
Norse, and seems to have arisen in thisway. The 
radical meaning of list is a stripe, edge, selvage. 
The old ships of the Vikings were what is called 
** clinker-built,” ¢. ¢., the planks overlapped at the 
edge, so that the striped appearance was very pro- 
nounced. If the ship heeled over, more of the 
stripes would become visible, and thus she was 
said to have got a list or two. To lister, therefore, 
is to haul over the ship until the /ists are visible on 
the upper or weather side. 

Shakespeare uses the word list in the sense of 
edge or stripe :— 

The very /ist, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes, 
‘1 K. Hen. IV.,’ IV. i, 


The French employ the word caréner in much the 
same sense. Sub voce “ Caréne,” Littré says: 
‘* Abattre un navire en caréne ; le coucher sur le 
cété pour le reparer dans les couvres vives.” He 
gives two explanations of the word : (1) “ Longue 
pidce de bois qui fait le fondement d’un vaisseau 
(Eng. keel); (2) “ Les flancs du navire jusqu’a la 
ligne de flottaison.” 

Careen was a term frequently employed by our 
old navigators in the same sense, but it has gone 
out of use. To give a ship or boat a /ist is a term 
of every-day occurrence. Careen is doubtless 
derived from Lat. carina. List is from a Teutonic 
source. In the old days, when our ships were 
“hearts of oak,” and copper sheathing had not 
been adopted, careening, heeling, and list- 
ing, so as to clean the foul bottoms, was a very 
important naval operation. Thus, on the loss of 
the Royal George at Spithead in 1782 :— 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had make the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side, 
A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overszet ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 
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List in English has several meanings, according 
to its derivation from different sources. There is 
list, to hearken, listen, A.-S. Alyst; list, to desire, 
choose, A.-S. lystan; A.-S, list, Ger. List, cunning, 
deception. The most general sense is that of an 
edge, border, A.-S. list, branching off into a variety 
of adaptive meanings, e.g., fillet, a selvage, streak, 
stripe, boundary. List in the nautical sense I 
have above endeavoured to explain. 

List in the literary sense, like other parallel 
cases, takes its name from the material employed. 
Thus a poll-deed is a document with a smooth- 
shaven edge ; an indenture has a wavy or a chevroned 
edge. A Jist is a long narrow slip of parchment or 
paper, suitable for entering a series of names. 

A certain amount of confusion naturally arises 
from the circumstance of the derivatives from 
several distinct radicals having drifted into a 
common form of spelling, and again expanded into 
various shades of meaning. 

My readers may, if they /ist, find amusement and 

ps instruction in following up these various 
ists to their originals. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ listaris is 
entered, with the definition ‘‘ small yard-arms,” 
and the ‘Complaynt of Scotlande’ is assigned as 
the authority. I am not at the moment able to 
verify this ; but a reference to the glossary in Dr. 
Murray’s edition of the work, prepared for the 
English Text Society, might be helpful. 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[Many contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect, } 


Sir Gattoway (7 8. vii, 228).— 
In Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation’ I find the follow- 
ing works mentioned in the biographical notice of 
Sir Archibald :-— 


Nomap. 


Bianxer (7* §. vii. 106, 238).—It seems to me 
that as the word blanket was in use before it con- 
noted any particular kind of textile fabric, it is not 
at all likely that Blanket Brothers, of Bristol, con- 
ferred their name on the woollen blessings of which 
they were the inventors or the best-known manu- 
facturers. It is even slight!y more probable that 
the family itself was called after that of its pro- 
ducts which gave it chief claim to fame. In the 


chapter on the Normans ia his ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature’ (vol. i. bk. i. ch. ii. p. 133, H. Van 

as trans.) M. Taine quotes, with modernized 
spelling, from a romance in which a lady in need 


Into your chamber they shall you bring, 

With much mirth and more liking ; 

Your blankets shall be of — 

Your sheets shall be of cloth of Rennes. 
So, too, in the Wollaton Hall inventories (relating 
to the middle of the sixteenth century), published 
in vol. xix. pt. i. of the Associated Architectural 
Societies’ Reports, there occurs (p. 91), “in M™*, 
Sturles Chamber,” “Item a fetter bed, a bolster, 
a blankett, a gryne rugg, a whyte fustian blankett.” 
Fustian was originally of cotton, though in Norwich 
and elsewhere woollen stuffs have had the same 
denomination (see Beck’s ‘ Draper’s Dictionary ’). 

Fustians, whatever they may have been, were of 
some importance among the bed furniture of our 
forefathers. In annotating the line in John 
Russell’s ‘Boke of Nurture’ (fifteenth century), 
which warns the chamberlain of a lord to see to 
the cleanliness of ‘‘ fustian and shetis,” Dr. F. J. 
Farnivall says (‘The Babees Book,’ p. 179), 
“Henry VII. had a fustian and sheet under his 
feather bed, over the bed a sheet, then ‘ the over 
fustian above’”; and a little further on blanket 
is used with cotyn and lynyn, generically as the 
name of a material, and not of any specific article. 
In the Wollaton inventories mention is made of : 

**One payre of fustians whereof one is of fyve yardes 
in lengthe and of v breades and the other is foure yardes 
and a halfelonge and vi breades., 

“ One payre of fustians of iij yardes longe, whereof the 
one is of iij breades and the other of iij and di. 

“ One fustian more of iij breades and iij yardes longe.” 
And there were fustians in some of the rooms, but, 
happily, ‘‘ blankets,” ‘ blanketts,” “ blankettes,” 
or ‘fone blanked” in most, while with “other 
stuff gathered to gether and layed up in the Dyninge 
Chambre,” we find, “ Blanketts, xlviij'*.” 

St. 


“Popr’s size” (7 §. vii. 225).—“ P. S.” in 
vests stands, I believe, for neither more nor less 
than the name of a large hosiery firm—formerly 
Pope, now, I understand, Pope & Firth—in Water- 
loo Place. I learnt this in the hosiery department 
at the co-operative stores, Victoria Street, where 
your correspondent can verify the information. 
Meanwhile, the theory as to “short and stout” 
popes, of which “ pope’s size” was the foundation 
stone, tumbles down, having only the weak props of 
a saying in a French novel and the name of a fish 
left for the consolation of your correspondent, who 
desires to shelter himself behind the example of an 
illustrious, but “short and stout,” line of aa 


This is a term employed in the hosiery trade to 
indicate a size of ‘‘ vests” or under-shirts, and 
‘* pants” or under-drawers or trousers, and takes 
its place between “ men’s ” and “ out sizes,” usually 
abbreviated to “O.S.” The different sizes are as 
follows, the inches given being the measurements 


of consolation is promised, inter alia, 


round the chest for ‘‘ vests,” round the waistband 
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for ‘‘pants”: small men’s, 32 inches; slender 
men’s, 34; men’s, 36; pope’s, 39; out sizes, 42. 
Pope’s is on the same scale as the other sizes, not 
proportioned for men unusually stout or especially 
thin. The term is peculiar and its origin shrouded 
in mystery. We may, I think, at once discard the 
notion that it is in any way connected with the head 
of the Romish Church. Lam not prepared to say off- 
hand what were the bodily proportions of each of 
the popes, but, considering their number and the 
various families from which they were recruited, I 
should con} cture that they were not all “ short 
and stout,” but rather of “all sorts and sizes.” 
The term pope’s size has been in existence certainly 
half a century, probably longer. There is a legend 
in the London trade that the expression arose in 
this way. The head of the well-known firm of 
hosiers, Messrs. Pope & Plante, of Waterloo Place, 
ordered this size to be made specially for him, and 
the manufacturer called it after him for want of a 
better name. The firm is still in existence, and 
could possibly elucidate the question, which is 
curious. It would be interesting to hear what the 
manufacturers of Nottingham and Leicester have 
to say in the matter. H. 8. A. 


Compare with Dr. Cuancr’s remarks about the 
reputation of popes for being stout the words of 
Persius, vi. 74: “‘Tremat omento popa venter.” 
Of course this means priestly (and not strictly 
papal) paunch. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

» Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Macavtay vii. 287).—I am afraid Lv- 
NETTE does not well know Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’; 
otherwise he would not have needed either to search 
ten or twelve quotation-books or to write this 
query. Pray let him set to at once and read the 
‘Essays.’ He will not read very far before he 
finds the schoolboy. I can hardly find it in my 
conscience to say anything to absolve him from 
this duty ; but I suppose references must be given. 
Therefore, for the schoolboy, see essay on Sir 
William Temple; for him and his sister the school- 
girl see that on Croker’s ‘Boswell.’ Also for an 
interesting sketch of the progress of that youth’s 
education, see Macmillan’s Magazine for July, 
1870. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Folesbill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


or Macazives §. iii. 86, 155, 
257, 336).—In connexion with this subject and 
my previous note thereon at the second reference, 
I should like, if it is permitted, to enter a protest 
against the method now adopted by the Illustrated 
London News with regard to advertisements. The 
plan, as many will have noticed, is, towards the 
close of each weekly number, to devote half the 
page to the letterpress and the other half to adver- 
tisements. The plan, to my mind (and that of 
others), is objectionable, and an eyesore. The 
reason of its adoption is, I imagine, that by this 


method the advertisements are certain of being 
bound up in the volume, and of attracting greater 
notice, and so command a higher price for their 
insertion. I must confess surprise that the public 
has not yet raised its voice in protest. ALpna, 


Sr. George as A Bapce (7" vii. 249).—The 
subsequent quotation is from ‘ Windsor Castle and 
its Environs’ (1840), by Leitch Ritchie :— 

“The habit and ensigns of the order of the Garter are 
in six parts; the four first [sic], viz., the garter, mantle, 
surcoat, and hood, assigned to the knights’ companies by 
the founder; and the two last, the George and collar, by 
Henry VIIL...... It is ye prohibited by the laws of 
the order that the collar should be ornamented with 

recious stones. Not so the George, a figure hanging 
rom the middle of the collar, representing St. George 
in his conflict with the dragon, which is allowed to be 
adorned in as costly a manner as the owner chooses, 
The lesser George was a model of the saint, worn on the 
breast within the ennobled garter, to distinguish the 
knights-companions from other gentlemen, who wore 
gold chains, the ordinary ensigus of knighthood. This 
George was suspended round the neck by a blue ribbon.” 
—Pp. 76-8. 
See also Heylyn’s ‘Cosmographie,’ 1657, p. 322. 
. F. Mansenca. 

Liverpool. 

The ‘‘ Constitutions of the Order of the Garter” 
(c. iii.) ordain that 
“the Sovereign shall put upon his [the knight elect] 
neck a collar, or little chain or lace, having pendant 
therefrom a massive golden image of an armed knight 
[é.¢., St. George} sitting on horseback,” 

Suffolk, who is made by Shakespeare to use the 
words quoted by Pror. Burier, was a Knight of 
the Garter, and could thus show the “ George,” as 
the badge was called. As to Garter medals, I 
cannot say when they were first introduced. A 
few specimens exist, but they belong to the seven- 
teenth century. They have no hole in them fora 
ribbon. They were used — as largess 
by the newly installed knight. have one 
in my possession. It is of silver, and mea- 
sures lfin. in diameter. Round the St. George 
and the dragon is “En honneur du Souverain 
du tres noble ordre de la jartiere”; on the 
reverse, within an olive wreath, “Du tré haut 

| tré puissant et | tres excellent Prin | ce Charles 
II, par la | Grace de Dieu roy de | la Grande Bre- 
tag | Fran et Irelande De | fenseur de la foy | 

M.p.ctxx1.” John George II, Duke of Saxony, 
was invested with the Garter 1669, but was in- 
stalled by proxy at Windsor in 1671 along with 
Charles XI., King of Sweden, and the second Duke 
of Albemarle, This medal was found a few years 
ago amongst a number of old German coins in 8 
hoard of a Saxon farmer. There is another medal, 
not of the same date, in the case of medals at 
the entrance to the Guildhall Library, London. — 

may further add that I have a piece of Flemish 
linen into which is woven a political design repre- 
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senting, so far as can be made out, the alliance 
between Queen Elizabeth and the United Provinces 
in 1577. In this design England is represented 
by St. George and the dragon, over the knight’s 
head being the legend “ Riter St. George.” The 
housings of the horse are charged with a cross 
A. W. Cornetivs Hattey. 
oa. 


Sarore (7™ §. vii. 141, 246).—Mr. Drinx- 
WATER’s amusing story reminds me of the some- 
what analogous mot of a French lady returning to 
her home in Paris after the German invasion of 
1870 to find it defiled by every provoking act 
which the insolence of conquest could suggest : 
“France has had to suffer from three invasions. 
We were overrun of old first by that of les Wisi- 
goths, then by that of les Ostrogoths; but the worst 
was reserved for our own day, that of les saligauds.” 
A little forcing of history, justifiable in favour of 
the excellence of the retaliative pun. 

R. H. Busx. 


Joun or Canir (7" §, vii. 128, 212). 
—That the Ffennells of the south of Ireland men- 
tioned in Mr. E. S. Picorr’s last paragraph were 
all closely related is certain. But, although the 
ancestors of both may also have been related, those 
Tipperary families certainly are not the descend- 
ants of the captain, who afterwards became Lieut.- 
Col. Ffennell during the Cromwell war. Mr. E. S. 
Picorr is also mistaken in supposing that Col. 
Ffennell and Dr. Gerald (or Gerrott) ffennell, as 
the name sometimes appears in contemporary MSS., 
and who was a member of the Supreme Council, 
are identical. Col. Ffennell, who did not long sur- 
vive the fall of Limerick, was nephew of Dr. Gerald 
Ffennell. The latter, the political friend and phy- 
sician of the Duke of Ormond, probably was the 
Dr. Ffennell buried in St. Michan’s Church, Dub- 
lin, in 1663. 

The Cahir families of the name are numerous ; 
and perhaps it is not to be wondered Mr. Picorr 
should become somewhat confused among them, as 
he has, especially with regard to the Ballybrado 
branch. The Ffennells enumerated by him are 
all descended from the same ancestor, who was a 
Quaker when he arrived in Ireland. Taking a 
special interest in the Ballybrado branch, I have— 
by permission of Mr. Robert James Lecky (a de- 
scendant of the family now living in London)— 
taken the following from voluminous extracts made 
by him from the Friends’ Registry for the province 
of Munster, kept at Cork. 

John and Mary Ffennell, with their three sons, 
Temoved from Cardiff, in South Wales, to Cahir 
about 1654. They had nine children. 

Their fourth son, Joshua, born at Kilcommonbeg, 
near Cahir, 1655, married Mary Phelps 1683. 
They had sixteen children. 


1689, married Mary Cooke 1714. She died next 
year, and he married Elizabeth Fuller. They had 
twelve children. 

Their fifth son, William, born 1730, married 
Mary Lucas 1765. They had nine children. 

Their eldest son, Joshua, of Ballybrado, born 
1768, married Elizabeth Mark 1797. They had 
fourteen children. 

Their eldest son, William Joshua, born 1799, mar- 
ried Margaret Catherine Prendergast 1830. They had 
nine children. Of this last-named William Joshua 
Ffennell, of Ballybrado and Carrigataha, both 
places near Cahir, a notice will probably appear 
in the forthcoming volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ as we owe to him the suc- 
cessful restoration of the salmon fisheries of the 
United Kingdom. 

The tombstone of John and Mary Ffennell used 
to be shown to visitors in the grounds of Bally- 
brado. The name John appears in almost all the 
long lists of Tipperary Ffennells I have looked 
through. The name of Gerald never once occurs. 

It may interest H. to know that the present 
owner of a portion of the ancient lands of Cahir 
Abbey is Miss Harvey, granddaughter of Joshua 
Ffennell, of Cahir Abbey, who died 1815. The 
house and grounds are at a distance, and quite cut 
off from the remains of the old abbey, which are in 
the yard of a mill in the streets of Cahir. 

It may interest Mr. Picorr to learn that the 

istol belonging to the robber Brennan to whom 
he alludes is in the possession of Tom Ffennell 
Carlisle, grandson of William Joshua Ffennell, of 
Ballybrado and Carrigataha, now living a 


Erirara on Cuarues V. vii. 162).—A 
portion of the epitaph on Charles V. is given. 
Allow me to supply the whole, with some varia- 
tions :— 

Liquisti exuvias gelido sub marmore, sed non 
uantus erat Caesar marmor et urna capit, 
Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine ceelum, 
Pro facibus stellas, pro imperio Empireum. 
‘ Epigrammata Selecta,’ p. 87, Rome, 1670, 
Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Curist1an Era (7 vii. 189).—Goldsmith, 
who collected and reprinted twenty-seven of his 
essays, including two in verse, in the year 1765, 
states in the preface that ‘‘ they had already ap- 
peared at different times, and in different publica- 
tions”; so that, unless the several essays can be 
traced to the magazine, paper, or pamphlet in 
which they originally came out, it is not easy to 
fix the exact date of any one. But in the twentieth 
essay, which is a skit upon the medical prac- 
titioners, he says of “doctor Timothy Franks, 
F.0.G.H., that he was born in the year of the 
Christian sera 1692, and is while I now write 
exactly sixty-eight years, three months, and four 


eir second son, Joshua, of Reaghill, born 


days old,” and thus presumably indicates the year 
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in which the essay was first printed, viz, 1760. 
This carries back the phrase “Christian cera,” or 
“era,” eighteen years (see p. 183 of the 1765 
edition). It may perhaps also afford a clue to the 
publication in which it first appeared. In 1760 
Goldsmith was writing for Smollett’s British 
Magazine, for Newbery’s Newspaper, and the 
Public Ledger, to which last he contributed the 
* Letters of the Chinese Philosopher,’ printed after- 
wards in two volumes, 1761, as ‘The Citizen of 
the World.’ The essay is probably in the British 
Magazine. W. E. Bucktey. 


It is singular that Dr. Murray appears to have 
overlooked the occurrence of this expression (under 
“ in the ‘ Dictionarium Britannicum,’ edited 
by N. i in 1730, which was used by Johnson 
as the foundation of his ‘ Dictionary.’ The ‘ Dic- 
tionarium’ (a second edition of which appeared in 
1736), was founded on Bailey’s ‘ Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary,’ the first edition of 
which was published in 1721, but not having this 
at hand, I cannot say whether it contains the 


in question. W. T. 
lackheatb. 


The word churchman, as opposed to dissenter, is 
used many times in ‘The Preacher,’ by John Ed- 
wards, D.D. I quote two passages taken from 
the preface to “The Second Part,” Lond., 1706: 

“ He that pny 4 weighs this, will find no reason to 
blame me for my favourable thoughts concerning the 
Dissenters...... I verily believe that they (as well as our 
2 pee are a Blessing to this Nation.”— 

Mi Shall I speak my Judgment freely? It is this, that 
our Church cannot be safe without the Sober and Mode- 
rate Dissenters, no more than they can be without Us...... 
Therefore no Churchman or Dissenter of sober Thoughts 
can wish for or endeavour the ruin of either.” —P. 32. 

High Churchmen and Low Churchmen are men- 
tioned in “The Epistle Dedicatory” prefixed to 
the third volume of Dr. South’s ‘Sermons,’ pub- 
lished 1698. In Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1694) 
appears, s.v. “Era,” “The most famous Era’s in 

ronology......the Christian, which is placed by 
different Authors, in the 48th...... of Rome.” 


J. F. Manserau. 
Liverpool. 


Is the in the Spectator, No. 112, a case 
in point: “My friend Sir Roger, being a good 
church-man, has beautified the inside of his church 
with several texts of his own choosing.” I ho 
Dr. Murray will not omit “good churchman,” 
as meaning “good reader or preacher in church,” 
still in use as acolloquialism. Is there any literary 
example of the use of the expression ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Taz Preservation anp ResToRaTion oF 
Ancient Booxsinpines (7 §, vii. 283).—In 


reference to Mr. Limvyer’s note, it may be of 
interest if I state how I treat a book in which it is 
desirable to preserve the old binding. Except 
in cases where it is absolutely needful to re- 
bind the book (and a book must be in very 
bad condition to require it), I prefer to use the 
old cover and back, and to strengthen rather than 
reatitch the volume. I carefully remove the old 
back, raise portions of the sides, and then insert a 
new leather back. On this leather I replace the 
old portions, filling in with tooling in keeping with 
the original work. Where the book must be re- 
bound, and the back is completely gone, I use the 
sides as a double—that is, inlay them on the end 
boards—thus retaining all that originally belonged 
to the book. Very often, in removing covers, I 
find pasted down on boards MSS., black-letter 
sheets, &c. These I always bind in at the end of 
the volume. Pigskin is largely used in a 
old bindings, and lends itself very well to blin 

tooling. J. ZAEHNSDORY. 


Lion Baptizep (7" §. vii. 146).—Mr. ©. A. 
Warp has two patristic references, one of which, 
from St. Jerome, I can verify at ch. vii. of the 
work to which he refers, where there is mention of 
the lion. I cannot verify the other, which I am 
inclined to think is an imperfect representation of 
a passage in Tertallian, ‘ De Bapt.,’ ch. xvii., where 
there is mention of an apocryphal work, written 
“out of love for Paul” (‘ Ox. Tr.,’ p. 276). The 
writing to which he refers is the ‘ Acta Pauli et 
Theclz,’ in which, so far as the now extant version 
has it, the lions come to another end, while Thecla 
herself is baptized. The Latin runs :— 

“Quod si que Paulo perperam alscripta sunt [exem- 
plum Theclz ad licentiam mulierum docendi tingendique 
defendunt; sciant in Asia Presbyterum, qui eam scrip- 
turam construxit, quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, 
convictum atque confessum, id se amore Pauli fecisse, 
loco decessisse,”"—Vol. iv. p. 175, Hal., Semler, 1829, and 
note ibid). 

It makes a great variation in the antiquity of 
the fable to refer to the time of Tertullian, or St. 
Jerome, for the authority for the statement. 

St. Jerome's expression is:— 

“ Igitur repsddovg Pauli et Thecle et totam baptizati 
leonis fabulam inter — vii. 
u.s. p. 13, Hieron. de viris illustr., Lips., Teubn., 1879. 

Ep. 


Lorp BgaconsFigLD AND THE Primrose 


Pe |S. v. 146, 416; vi. 55, 116).—As confirming the 


views of those who think that the primrose was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s flower, the following letter from 
Mr. Arthur Vernon ought to have a corner im 
*‘N.& Q.’ He thus writes :— 

“ Having had the honour to serve as land agent to the 
late Earl for many years, perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that no one on the Hughenden estate doubted his 


lordship’s keen affection for primroses. The woodmen 
had erdees to protect thes: plants, they were cultivated 
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in large numbers alongside the walk behind the Manor 
House, known locally as the ‘German Forest path,’ and 
by the Earl’s directions (given to me personally during 
the last year of his life), a clump of trees in the park, 
where the grass grew scantily, was thickly planted with 
ferns and primroses. Upon these and other grounds I 
can unhesitatingly assert that they were ‘his favourite 
flowers.’”” 

Another letter, sent to a Conservative a, 
upsets the statement from Truth which I sent last 
year to ‘N. & Q.’(7" 8S. v. 146) :— 

Windsor Castle, May 1, 1888, 

Sir,—The Queen did not send a wreath of primroses 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral, and consequently there 
could have been no inscription of the nature you describe. 
I bave the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry Ponsonsy. 


Joun SIKEs. 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


Fieetwoop S. vii. 248).—The reference is 
to Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion.’ He was very popular 


with “the praying part of the army,” and in De- | P4P® 


cember, 1659, he was greatly addicted to devotional 

exercises, to the neglect of his more strictly pro- 

fessional duties. When his friends remonstrated 

with him, all the answer they received was that 

“God had spit in his face, and would not hear 

him.” Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Borystana (7" §, vii. 308).—The article in 
ay is, as might have been guessed, by Robert 
is Stevenson. It will be found reprinted, with 
several others of a like nature and by the same 
author, in ‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books,’ 
London, 1882. R. F. Morcuitsoy. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Other correspondents are thanked for similar replies. } 


Recimentat Bapce or THE Foor (7 
8. vii. 188, 254).—The regimental number within 
an eight-pointed star was worn on the buttons 
certainly from the end of last century, and 
probably from the time when the number was 
first borne on the buttons. This distinction, how- 
ever, was not very special, as it was common to at 
least a dozen other infantry regiments. 

The fleur-de-lys was never authorized as a badge, 
and, to the best of my information, never appeared 
on the regimental equipments. It was worn by 
the officers for some thirty years previous to 1855 as 
4 skirt ornament, in gold embroidery, on the ex- 
tremities of the coatee tails. S. M. Mitye. 


_ Errors or Transtation (7 §. vii. 146).—It 
is not always easy to give chapter and verse for a 
good story, of whatever kind it may be ; nor do I 
vouch for the rendering of ‘ Love’s last Shift’ into 
derniére Chemise de l’Amour,” although I can 

put my finger on the page in which a modern 
tench writer converts Fleet Street into “ Rue de 
la Flotte.” One of the most curious errors of this 


kind, well worthy, I think, of a corner in 
*N. & Q.,’ occurs in the columns of your contem- 
porary Le Livre, ‘ Bibliographie Moderne,’ 1883, 
v. 619, where Mr. Hollingshead’s ‘ Foot Lights’ 
is mentioned as “ Foottights,” with the addition 
of “(Pantalons 4 pied)” by way of explanation. 
The French are sad delinquents in this respect, 
and similar blunders might be given ad infinitum. 
The periodical just mentioned would prove a rich 
hunting ground. Ei. 8. A. 
Lixcotysoire MSS. or tHe Rev. 
Ouiver, D.D. (7 8. vii. 288).—In reply to a 
query respecting some MSS. of my late father, I 
am of opinion that they are not now in existence. 
At his death the whole of his papers passed into 
the hands of my eldest sister, and I had no access 
to them. At her death, some years ago, I looked 
over her papers, but did not find any referring to the 
subject of Genzrat Smirn’s inguiry. That such 
rs did once exist I am quite sure, as I assisted 
in their collection, particularly those relating to 
the division of Holland. I have a distinct re- 
collection of hearing my father say he should place 
them in some institute in Boston, but whether he 
carried out that intention or not I am unable to 
say; but if he did not, I fear they have passed out 
of existence. Probably his executor, Mr. Henry 
Goddard, of Lincoln, may know something about 
them. Caartes WELLINGTON OLIVER. 
Alfred Street, Bath. 


Frencn Quatrain (7* §. iii. 349).—The four 
lines, 
Si vous étes dans la détresse, 

O mes amis! cachez-le bien 
Car l'homme est bon et s'intéresse 

A ceux qui n’ont besoin de rien, 
are by Hoffmann (Francois Benoit), 1760-1828, 
dramatic author and critic of the Journal des 
Débats. They are found in his ‘ Poésies Diverses’ 
or ‘ Poésies Fugitives.’ His ‘(Zuavres Complétes’ 
were published in 1828, et seg., 10 vols. 8vo. 
P. 


Tae Eppystone, 1ts §. vi. 
388 ; vii. 76).—I cannot at all understand the idea 
that some have elsewhere expressed that the name 
of this reef has been corrupted from some personal 
name. The fact that, unlike a locality on shore, 
such a rock or reef cannot possibly have been the 
possession or the dwelling-place of any person pre- 


cludes the supposition that either of these circum- 
stances might have been the cause of a personal 
name being connected with the place. Thus the 
only remaining reason for such an appellation 
would be the occurrence at the spot of some special 
event in the history of a person which caused his 
name and the place to be linked together. 
the only event that could well have happened 
would have been a wreck. Of course it is easy to 


And 


imagine the vessel of some Norse or Anglo-Saxon 
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leader being thus wrecked at the spot. But if he 
was so important a personage that his name was 
thenceforth attached to the reef on which he 
perished (or from a death on which he may per- 
chance have been rescued), one might reasonably 
expect the survival of some tradition concerning 
the circumstances which distinguished this par- 
ticular disaster from the hundreds of similar ones 
which must have succeeded it. Not only has no 
such tradition been handed down concerning this 
particular spot, but I cannot find a single instance 
round the shores of England where a rock of similar 
character and situation to the Eddystone can be 
proved to have been named after any person. 

The principal reason alleged for concluding that 
the prefix eddy was derived from one of the per- 
sonal names out of which it is philologically possible 
that it might have been formed was the fact that 
(especially in the locality) the name was, down to 
comparatively recent times, spelt Ediestone, Edi- 
stone, and Edystone, with one d only. Those who 
lay stress on this fact suppose that what they con- 
sider the modern addition of the second d has 
arisen from an ignorant attempt to explain the 
name by a known word of merely analogous sound. 
On the other hand, it is acknowledged that, so far 
as the etymology of the simple word eddy can be 
traced, it is equally possible that the prefix in 
Eddystone may have been derived from the Norse 
iSa=an eddy. In fact, the forms which isa 
would be expected to assume—viz., ede or ide—are 
those which, joined with stone, we have given to the 
reef when we first find mention made of it. William 
of Worcester calls it “insula parva...... vocata 
Edestone,” and Camden, in the first edition of his 
* Britannia’ (1586) names it Ideston, while the 
Mariners Virrour of the same year gives the name 
as Idestone. As regards the word eddy, I believe 
these forms are not known to exist, but when we 
find’ them compounded with stone, as mentioned 
above, it is, I take it, sufficient to show that there 
is no possible occasion to seck elsewhere than in 
the circumstances of the reef for the origin of the 
name. 

The difficulty arising from the duplication of the 
d being supposed to be a modern variation dis- 
oo when we can point to its occurrence as 

distone in a letter from Sir William Monson to 
the Admiralty in 1623, and can even trace the 
exact spelling of to-day through a long series of 
examples, including Gay’s ‘ Trivia’ (1716), Defoe’s 
‘Storm’ (1704), to the year 1693, or perhaps to 1664. 
A petition of Sir J. Brunker for the erection of a 
lighthouse on Eddystone is referred to as existing 
in the Trinity House Records under date March 1, 
1664 (Hist. MSS, Commission, Eighth Report), 
but not having been able to verify the citation, I 
do not vouch for the spelling in this particular 
instance. In Greenville Collins’s ‘Great Britain’s 
Coasting Pilot,’ published in 1693, it is, however, 


quite certain that the present form is found, as 
it is over and over again in the patent granted 
6 William and Mary (1694) for the erection of the 
first lighthouse. 

What need, then, can there be for hesitation in 
saying that, under all its various forms, the name 
has simply been a descriptive one, and has all 
along been nothing more than the rock or “stone 
of the eddies”? W. S. B. H. 


Edstone (Yorkshire), St. Michael, or Michel= 
great. A parallel instance of this ambiguity occurs 
in Gloucestershire, where Michel-Dean, with dedi- 
eation St. Michael, has an adjoining Little Dean. 

Tuomas Kersiake, 

Wynfrid, Clevedon, 


MARRIAGE ONLY ALLOWED AT CERTAIN Times 
or THe Year (7S. vii. 6, 156, 234).—Although 
marriage was forbidden from Ash Wednesday to 
Low Sunday in Ireland at one time, the priest of 
the parish in which the rocky islets called the 
Skelligs are situated used to go out and perform 
the ceremony on the Great Skellig after Shrove 
Tuesday. Accordingly any couple who wished to 
get married during Lent started for Valentia, off 
the coast of which the Skelligs are situated. This 
fact gave rise in Cork to the custom of publishing 
rhyming catalogues of unmarried women and 
bachelors, which were called “Skellig lists.” 
These were printed and sold in immense numbers 
on Shrove Tuesday. Many of them were rather 
witty productions, the poetasters endeavouring in 
the most absurd manner to join the most incongruous 
pairs together. The printers’ names were never 
appended to these lists, and, of course, an oppor- 
tunity was sometimes taken of venting personal 
spite, so that advertisements in the local papers 
are occasionally met with threatening to indict 
persons who may be discovered to have taken 
liberties with the names of the advertiser or his 
lady friends. The lists of the “pilgrims to the 
Skelligs” were called by all manners of absurd 
names, such as ‘The Real Cheese Skellig List,’ 
‘The Paul Pry Skellig List,’ ‘The Corkscrew 
Skellig List,” ‘The Royal Hottentot Skellig List,’ 
‘The Simple Paddy Skellig List,’ ‘The Virgins of 
the Sun Skellig List,’ ‘The Shrove Tuesday and 
Spiflecator Skellig List,” &c. The custom reached 
its height about 1840, buat has since gradually 
died away, so that at present no such lists are 
published. There was at one time a dilapidated 
equestrian statue of George II. standing on the 
Grand Parade, Cork. It had been propped up 
with an iron crutch. Early on Shrove Tuesday 
morning, February 9, 1862, some wild young fel- 
lows took away the support on which poor old 
“ George a-horseback,” as he was popularly called, 
leaned. The consequence was that when the hour 
for taking down the shutters arrived the shopboys 
found the ancient statue lying prone in the street, 
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and immediately gathered round it with tender in- 
quiries : “Yerrah, Georgie, are ye hurt darlin’, or 
is it off to the Skelligs ye are this foine Shrove 
Tuesday mornin’?” “Och! who are yez goin’ to 
take wid ye on the piligrimmage? Is it for Blast 
av the Quarry or Foxy Norrie [two noted beggar- 
women] yer afther comin’ down from yer pedesh- 
tal?” R. Stewart Patrersoy. 
Cork, 


Mr. J. Wicknam Leco’s conjecture that the 

hibition is not much older than the Council of 
Trent may receive a correction. The rule is noticed 
by Lyndewode, Bishop of St. David’s, who died in 
1446. He has in his ‘ Provincial Constitutions’ 
(‘Provinciale’), lib. iii. “De Decimis,” c. Quia 
quidam,” on the words “nubentium solenniis” 
(fol. exxxiv. vers., London, 1525) :— 

“ Hecenim solennia cessant certistemporitus: videlicet 

a prima dominica adventus Domini useque ad octavam 
epyphanie inclusive; et a septuagesima usque ad 
octavam paschze inclusive. Et a primo die rogationum 
usque post septem dies penthecosten elapsos,”’ 
This is repeated, 1, iv. “‘ De Clandestina Desponsa- 
tione,” c. “Quia ex.,” fol. cxcviii. rect., on the 
word “solemnizationem,” but with “exclusive” for 
“inclusive” after the prohibition for Epiphany. 
There is also the addition, “ licet quoad vinculum 
contrahi possit,” which shows that this was not an 
“impedimentum dirimens.” 

These prohibitions have fallen into neglect, but 
the rule has not been formally repealed so far as I 
am aware, Ep. 


Miss H, Ketty (7 §, vii. 280).—There was 
& Mary Ann Kelly and her daughter (either of 
whom was married to a John Cornwall) went on 
the Dublin stage between the years 1808 and 
1823. She was of a Protestant family, and 
daughter, I believe, of Thomas Kelly, linendraper, 
of Dublin, and her daughter may have been this 
Miss H.(?) Kelly. It was to elicit this fact, if 
—_ I asked my former question in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

may also state that she and her daughter were 
failures, and returned to private life.  Kexuy. 


‘Joacuim’s Propnecies’ (7 vii. 268).—I 
believe that the earliest edition of this odd book 
is that printed at Venice by Lazarus de Soardis, 
mall 4to., 1516, with woodcuts. There are many 

t editions, and attempts at explanation of the 
symbolical figures and enigmatical legends by Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic writers. Many of these 
tracts I possess. Considerable entertainment may 

got out of the subject by a student whose hours 
are not too precious for such investigations. 

J. Extot Hopexry. 


Worpswortn’s on Intiwations oF 
MORTALITY’ (7% S, vii. 168, 278).— 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
The query as to the meaning here is an interesting 


one, and the answer not at all so obvious as Mr. 
Terry supposes, Nor does the suggestion of C. C. B. 
apply at all, for throughout the entire stanza the 
poet is picturing, not the quietude of moor and 
fell, but a scene where, amid a chorus of echoes 
thronging through the mountains, the roar of cata- 
racts, and the cries of birds and beasts, 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 
I therefore send the following. (1) Poets in all 
times have been wont to represent the winds when 
quiescent as asleep, or shut up in their caves, &c. 
So Virgil speaks of the ‘closed prison of the 
winds.” In Shelley’s ‘Pine Forest’ we have— 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 
And Montgomery has— 

The lulled winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 
Again, Wordsworth himself, in his sonnet on ‘ The 
World,’ describes the winds as “upgathered now 
like sleeping flowers.” And if he thus describes 
their quiescent condition, he might well have ima- 
gined fields as their place of rest. So that, had the 
text read “their” in place of “the,” the question 
of obscurity need not have arisen. 

(2) “ The fields of sleep,” however, as a place of 
issue for the awakening winds is so unmeaning as 
to suggest a doubt of the correctness of the text ; 
nor is the meaning of the “come to me,” as regards 
the winds on obvious. But if, as is possible, 
the poet intended us to read not “sleep,” but 
‘* sheep,” the winds wafting to his ear that very 
bleating of the flocks—“ the call ye to each other 
make”—which is part of the scene he is describing 
is in entire harmony -with the context, and the 
meaning is as plain as Wordsworth almost always 


makes his, Tomas J. Ewine. 
Warwick. 
With the greatest diffidence I would suggest 
that by 


The winds come to me from the fields of sleep 
the poet wishes to imply that, having given timely 
utterance to his thought of grief, he falls into a 
state of happy unconsciousness of the present aspect 
of things and sees them under former conditions, 
as one might do who breathed the dreamy air 
which had but lately passed over the poppy and 
mandragora bearing tracts where Somnus holds 
sway. In this rapt condition he is once more 
strong, and earth has for a while again 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
Sr. SwitHy. 


Herpeccer (7" vii. 309).—I do not know 
what can be the authority for Mr. Lecky’s state- 
ment that “the great nobles attracted Heidegger 
to the rival theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
Burney tells us (vol. iv. p. 377) that Handel's con- 


tract with Heidegger terminated July 6, 1734, at 
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the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. On Oct. 5 
Handel, having quitted the King’s Theatre, began 
his campaign in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the rival 
company, established by the nobility, took posses- 
sion of the King’s Theatre, and began their season 
on Oct. 29, under the direction of Porpora. In 
1737 (ibid., p. 418) we find that “ Heidegger had 
now undertaken the management of the opera at 
the Hay-market, which the nobility had aban- 
doned”; and after one performance, Oct. 29, he 
opened with Handel’s ‘Faramondo’ on Jan. 7, 
1738. 

This brief account does not show any probability 
of Heidegger’s having managed for “ the nobility ” 
in the meanwhile, between 1734 and 1737. 

MarsHALt. 


Pevicres (7" vii. 248).—The rela- 
tionship between Sir John Shelley, of Michelgrove, 
and Sir Timothy Shelley, the father of the poet, 
must be very distant indeed, as they are descend- 
ants of different branches of the family. In the 
time of Henry VIII. John Shelley married the 
heiress of Michelgrove, by whom he had four sons 
and two daughters ; the t is descended from 
Edward, the fourth gon. For further information 
refer to Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘ Western Sus- 
sex,’ Arundel Rape, p. 40; Bramber Rape, p. 367; 
Horsfield’s ‘ History of Lewes,’ vol. ii. p. 176. 
Perhaps the best information will be found in 
M. A. Lower’s ‘ Worthies of Sussex,’ pp. 64 and 
128, but in this last there is a printer’s error, 
= being named fourth son instead of the 

ird. 


J. B. Morais. 
Eastbourne. 


The first John Shelley, of Michelgrove, had, 
besides other children, two sons, Sir William 
Shelley, Justice of the Common Pleas, and Edward 
Shelley, of Worminghurst. From the former was 
descended in the ninth degree Sir John Shelley, of 
Michelgrove, sixth baronet, and from the latter 
was descended, also in the ninth degree, Sir 
Timothy Shelley, father of the poet. 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Sir John and Sir Timothy Shelley hailed from a 
common stock, but can hardly be said to have been 
“relations.” They appear to have been cousins in 
the ninth degree, being tenth in descent from the 
Sir John Shelley who married the heiress of 
Michelgrove, and flourished in the time of Henry 
H. W. 

New University Club. 


[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Jos Jouyson’s Coat §. vii. 308).—Job 
Johnson is a chevalier d’industrie, who figares 
largely in Lord Lytton’s novel ‘Pelham.’ His 
“green frock coat, covered, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, with far, and cordonné with 


the most lordly indifference both as to taste and 
expense,” is described in chap. Ixxix. of that once 
popular work. 

Epowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Is it too trivial to observe the coincidence of 
Motley objecting to tawdry decoration ? 
R. H. Busr. 


Evcare (7* §. vii. 307).—Some information as 
to the etymology of this word may doubtless be 
obtained from Chatto’s ‘Facts and Speculations 
on the Origin and History of Playing Cards,’ or 
from the new dictionary of ‘ Americanisms, Old and 
New,’ recently published by Messrs. Poulter & 
Sons. J. W. Attisoy, 

Stratford, E. 


Some attempt at tracing ewchre to its source will 
be found 7 §. iii, 367, 521, under heading ‘ Spell- 
ing by Tradition.’ R. H. Bosk. 


Criss-Cross Row (7 §, vii. 228, 297).—The 
assertion that the alphabet was written or printed 
in hornbooks in the form of a cross is one that 
may be moralized on with advantage by explainers 
of old stories and would-be etymologists, Christ's 
cross was cruciform, the alphabet was called 
Christ’s cross—the word “ Row ” being of no con- 
sequence when it stops a theory—therefore the 
alphabet was in a cruciform shape. Imagination 
further asks, How would this be done? The answer 
comes readily, even from one of the meanest capacity 
—the consonants formed the perpendicular, the 
vowels the shorter transverse. .E.D. Yet all is 
imagination, and the fact that a cross commenced 
the alphabetic row is wholly ignored. I say 
“imagination,” for I, like some of your corre- 
spondents, doubt extremely whether such an 
eccentric arrangement as a cruciform one can be 
found in any hornbook. Our ancestors had 
various faults, but they were practical, and not 
faddists ; they seldom, too, moved out of a groove. 
In addition to the examples of hornbooks quoted 
or representations that I have seen, I would give 
these. Minsheu, 1617, has, ‘‘ The Chrisse-cross 
(and Christs cross) Row, or A B C”; Cotgrave, 
“Le croix de par Dieu, The Christs-cross-row, ot 
the horn book wherein a child learns it”; while 
Sherwood synonymizes the cross-row with “Le 
croix,” &c., and with “l’Alphabet,” this last work 
being omitted by Cotgrave. Again, Th. Cooper, 
1574, and Holyoke’s ‘ Rider’ speak under “ Alphe- 
betum” and “ Abecedarius” not of the “ cross- 
rows” nor of the “ cross,” but of “‘ the cross row 
as synonymous with the alphabet ; and Thomasius, 
1594, says, “‘ The cross row or A BC.” 

Br. NicHo.soy. 


There seems to be no improvement to be got by 
changing Johnson’s definition, ‘‘ Because a cross 8 


placed at the beginning to show that the end of 
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ing is piety.” And this reference of the cross 
— Cciuning of the first row of letters is borne 
out by Shakespeare’s 
He hearkens also after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G. 
‘Richard III,,’ I, i. 
BE. L. G. should have written “N or M”; the in- 
version of the order of the letters makes a differ- 
ence, either on the “‘nomen vel nomina” or the 
“Nicholas or Mary” theory. The letters A {2 have 
meaning to Christians which renders any far- 
fetched explanation unnecessary. 
Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 
The Life of John Stuart Mill. By W. L. Courtney. 

(Scott. ) 

Iris difficult to say anything of Mr. Courtney’s volume 
which shall not seem exaggerated, It is so very easy to 
give indiscriminate praise, and still easier to pick out 

for censure. The truth is that Mr. Courtney 
Ge undertaken the impossible taek of writing a short 
memoir of Mill. It may be a question whether the pre- 
sent feverish desire for the biographies of men and 
women who have made themselves noteworthy or 
notorious is a healthy sign. We do not think that it is 
so inmany cases, As Sir Thomas Browne has said, “ The 
greater part must be content to be as though they had 
not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man’’; and there seems no adequate reason 
why, because a man has benefitted his country by a 
life of thought or action, the details of his private life 
should become the property of what is called the “ read- 
ing public.” Mr, Courtney has discharged the duty he 
has undertaken with wise circumspection. It is the fault 
of the public, not of the writer, that there is a call for 
facts and epeculations on subjects with which the world 
has nothing whatsoever to do. 

John Stuart Mill was from early youth highly esteemed 
by a narrow though highly cultivated circle. It was not 
until after the publication of the ‘ Political Economy ’ 
that the outside world became aware that an intellect of 
remarkable acuteness was devoting itself to the elucida- 
tion of some of those problems on which the future wel- 
fare of our race depends. It is far too soon for us to 
estimate the position which he will ultimately hold in 
the very small band of Englishmen who have added to 
our range of thought. Mill’s position as a thinker is a 
matter on which controversy will not be stilled until the 
latest survivors of his own generation have passed away ; 
but his rank as an expresser admits of no doubt what- 
ever. Few men have ever lived who have been able to 
express their thoughts or those of others so clearly. He 
is one of the very few men who it is safe to trust when 

an account of the opinions of an adversary. When 
moved by what he held to be a great wrong, Mill’s lan- 
guage rises to a white heat of passion, which may be 
compared with some of the finest pieces of invective in 
the language ; but except when moved by what seemed 
to him public injustice, as in the case of negro slavery 
and the Jamaica insurrection, his language is almost 
always clear and limpid, As a man of letters he is per- 
seen at his best when writing on subjects which are 

far removed from the great circle of ideas to the elucida- 


tion of which he had given his life. The ‘ Dissertations 
and Discussions’ contain many pages which fer calm 
dignity are not surpassed in the language. 

Even the very shortest notice of Mill would be incom- 
plete without something being said as to the essay on 
‘Liberty.’ It is not our province to criticize a work 
which raises so many unsolved political and theological 
issues. Whatever may be the amount of truth contained 
in that memorable volume, it has been of immense ser- 
vice to society. It is a mistake to suppose that the value 
of a book is to be estimated by the amount of absolute 
truth it contains. The ‘ Liberty’ appeared at an oppor- 
tune time. Vague cravings were expressing chomatioes 
on all sides, sometimes in weak and incoherent verse, 
more often in fierce oratorical invective; but no clear 
statement had hitherto been given of what ideas were 
covered by the word liberty when used as a political 
watchword. Mill did an immense service, A word that 
had heretofore been vague in his hands assumed a definite 
meaning, from which it is not probable that it will ever 
recede. It is not our place to support or to cavil at his 
conclusions, but we may remark, without fear of contra- 
diction, that Mill’s small volume gave clearness to a term 
which had been hitherto vague in all the languages of 
The of Conservative thinkers, the 
Papal encyclical Libertas, and the leading articles of the 
Radical press throughout the world, have each one of 
them iously to their respective authors it may 
well be—an accuracy of form about them which the 
would never have attained to had that memorable ouk 
a in manuscript locked in the writing-desk of its 
author, 


Historic Towns, Edited by E. A. Freeman and W. Hunt. 
—Carlisle. By M. Creighton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (Longmans & Co.) 

THERE are few cities in England which have been the 

scenes of more interesting events than Carlisle, As the 

Border city it has a distinctive character. Alone of all 

the English towns it bears a purely British name, No 

other town has been added to England since the Norman 

Conquest. Its history is a long and momentous one. 

Before the Roman invasion of Great Britain Caer 

Lywelydd was probably a place of some importance, 

From the time it became the Lugubalia of the Romans 

down to December, 1745, when Carlisle surrendered to 

the Duke of Cumberland and the cathedral was used as 

a prison for the garrison, the Border city passed through 

many vicissitudes of fortune. The editors have been for- 

tunate in securing the services of Prof. Creighton, than 
whom few men are better qualified to write a history of 
their native town. Though, as the professor remarks, 

“a few coing, a few altars,and a few pieces of pottery 

are all that remain to tell us of Roman civilization in the 

Border town,” this was not the case in the beginning of 

the last century ; for Stukeley, writing in 1725, records 

that “fragments of squared stones appear in every 
quarter of the city, and several square wells of Roman 
workmanship ”; and adds that “at the present day when- 
ever an excavation is made articles of Roman make are 
turned up.” Even in 1854, while making the great sewer 
the workmen came upon the old wall three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and Samian ware, coins, and 
bronze articles were discovered in considerable quan- 
tities. 

Book Prices Current. Vol. II. (Elliot Stock.) 

Or all Mr, Stock’s publications this is the best worthy 

of support, It does for London what, so far as we know, 

is not done equally well for any European capital—sup- 
plies a full and an indexed account of the prices which 
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books have fetched by public auction, As the volumes 
increase in number they will constitute a precious boon 
for the bibliographer, and the ordinary collector will see 
them multiply on his shelves with a contentment not 
always displayed in the case of rapidly augmenting 
serials, Excellent as the book is, however, we desire 
improvement in two respects; one easy, the other per- 
haps difficult. In the case of works of which there are 
various editions, instead of, as now, bringing them 
together, let the editor deal with the catalogues in the 
manner adopted by M. Willems in his bibliography of 
* Les Elzeviers.’ We should then have, instead of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ followed by a lot of numbers—1445, 4407, 
4642, 4782, &c.—have a list something like this: ‘ Par. 
Lost’ (1668) 1445, (1669) 4642, (1827) 4782, and so 
forth. The number of foreign books given might also 
with advantage be increased. So welcome is, however, 
the work, we only hint at improvement, and speak with 
no intention of fault-finding. 


The Story of the Nations —Mediaval France, from 
the Reign of Hughes Capet to the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century. By Gustave Masson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

M. Masson, like many another man of letters, endea- 

voured to perform an impossible feat. To tell the his- 

tory of medizval France in a volume of 350 pages ought 
never to have been attempted. Almost every year in 
the long national life of France is full of incident, and 
every force, every movement that has agitated Europe 
requires treating of if we are to understand the complex 
civilization of the latter Middle Ages. Orthodoxy and 
heresy, the claims of the Popes and the independence 
of the old French monarchy, a dozen kinds of feudal 
systems, and the growth of towns, the inner life of each 
of which was different from the rest, these and a hun- 
dred other matters require dealing with in a history of 
medizeval France, We do not doubt that M. Masson could 
have done these things well, An English history of France 
on an extended scale is much wanted; but this volume, 
though it shows great powers of description ania clear 
insight into national growth, cannot be regarded as even 

a stepping-stone to what we mean, It is a series of pic- 

tures, most of them accurate and brilliant, of persons 


1678. The Great Plague of 1589, the siege of 

the troubles of the Civil War all left ther en = 
parish books. Marmaduke, still not an uncommon name 
in the East Riding, occurs very frequently. It probabl 
came in with Marmaduke, Lord of Tweng, who in th 
thirteenth century obtained certain manors in Holder. 
ness by his marriage with Lucy, coheiress of Peter de 
Brus, with whom the older male line of the Bruces 
became extinct. The name of Conan may have come in 
with Alan of Brittany or some of his followers. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Everard Home Coreman.—(“ Arbour Day”) See 
S. iv. 85, a Hark ! the herald angels sing”) Is 
not the author of this Charles Wesley? 


_ W. D. (“Col. Chester's MSS.”).—These came 
into the possession of Mr. Quaritch. 


E. (“God fulfils Himself i 
d’Artbur,’ 1. 241. in many ways "’).—‘ Mort 


R. M. Spence (“ Crux ”).—Will appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


and events in French history. Asa book for am t 
it ranks highly, but information so highly condensed and 
scrappy is not of much value to the grave student. Some 
of the pictures—sketched as they are in a few lines— 
of the noble characters with which French history is 
studded are, however, very good, We never read a better 
account of St. Louis than that which M. Masson has 
given us, and the picture of Jeanne d’Arc is truthful and 
most touching. The chronological list of the French 
Chancellors is a very useful addition to the work, as is 
also the catalogue of sources of French history. 


The Brotherhood of Letters, By J, Rogers Rees. (Stock.) 
Tuts work, now added to the “ Book-Lovers’ Library ” of 
Mr. Elliot Stock, is less bibliographical than the previous 
works from the same pen, It deals, however, with books 
and bookmen from a pleasantly appreciative, if Trane- 
atlantic standpoint, and is an agreeable storehouse of 
anecdote and information. There are few students of 
English literature so conscientious as not to find some- 
thing new in Mr, Rees’s essays, while to the miscellaneous 
reader the whole is pleasurably varied. 


Tue Register of the Parish of Roos, of which the first 
volume has been published by the author, Canon Machell 
(Hull,* Brown), is one of those deserving enterprises 
which merit a word of commendation, The register 
begins_in 1571, and the present volume brings it down to 


Just ready, thin 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
SIR ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAK ESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
With Shakespeare Provincialisms in Use in Sussex. 
By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.0. 


Now ready. 
[THE LIFE and DEATH of LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT, F.S.A., &c., with Fragmentary Memoirs of some of his 
famous Literary and Artistic Friends, especially of Samuel 
Hall, F.S.A., &. By WILLIAM HENRY GOSS, F.G.8, 4c. 
Pages, price 10s. 6d. nett. 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


YERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTIANITY 
(1770-1830). By JOSEPH GOSTWICK. 
“ A laborious and able contribution to Christian defence.” 


“ An instructive and most useful volaume.”—Lit Churchman. 
“As a handbook of modern German philosophy this volume has 
considerable merit, ard evidences throughout a clear and oo! 
appreciation of the issues involved.” - 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
“ A very careful survey of a wide and not easily exhausted field.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
“A clearer, more candid, or more timely volume we have seldom 
read....Our regret is that we cannot here deal with it at greater 
length, and show our readers how admirably the argument is 
on, and with what wealth of illustration.”— Scottish Review. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
pated Manuscripts—Fine Specimens of Bookbinding—Books 
Printed on Vellum — Miniatures ~ Enamele—Ivories—Fine Ol Vanes 
, or English China—Old Wedgwood Pisques and Voeee 
Majolica, Arms, Armour, and fine Steel work— Bronzes— 
Prints, ts, Etchings, Engravings, and Drawings.—Rev. J. C © JACKSON 
11, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 


{ENTLEMAN, passed Solicitor’s Final Examina- 
tion, seeks EMPLOYMENT in a Literary or Aaplaverion 
Capacity. First-rate Linguist, French, Italian, German. Welsh, Irish, 
Latin. Experience of ancient archives at London Record ‘Office, 
British Museum, &c.—Apply M., 68, Cornhill, London. 


oN DO L I RAR Y. 

Prew Tennyson. 

Vice-Presidenta—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Verges. 
the Dean of Liandaff, sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry kly, 


K.C.B. 

Trustees— Earl of Carnarvon, y? John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library CR 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 

terature, in various Languages. 
3l. a year without fre, or 2. with Entrance- 
fee of 6; Life Hegbership, ox m Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town & 1 ®, *R eading-Room open from Ten 
to half- 4-3 —-- Fifth Edition, vols. royal Svo. price 21s. ; 
to Mem) on applicatio 

RT HARRISON, ‘Secretary and Librarian. 


ME A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates eee on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property careful XK. ducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. est references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


PRESS CUTTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS on all subjects, Literary, Artistic, 
Political, from the Newspspers, Periodicals, Magazines, and Keviews 

of the World. Statistics, Piles Searched, Special tia FA and 
ai Press Work ; Zyenenetens and Reporting.— —ROMEIKE & CUR- 
TICE’S only address in England, 359, Strand, London, W.C. Tele- 
graph, “ Romeike, London.” Telephone, 2662. 


0OKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & ©O., 36, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
and Arranged. Estabiished 1816. 
Telegraphic address, “ Bookmen, London.” Code in use, Unicode. 


MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Pad- 

e dington, London, W.—CATALOGUE 83 (52 pp.), now ready 

it free to Buyers, contains Books on America, Australia, 

Printed, Cruikshank, Standard, and Miscel- 
gene 


L 8 & Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PEDIGREES, — Catalogues free. 
ical and Top &e. 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


(THE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C.L. Issued Monthiy> Annual Sub- 
scription, One Guinea. The following Volumes are now ready :— 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND WILLS, proved in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Northampton, 1510 to 1652. Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
PROCEEDINGS. and Answers, temp. Charles I. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
London: CHAS. J ceane,¢ 4, Inn-fields, W.C. 


Part XXVII., price Sixpence, MAY, 1889, 


MO8THLY CHRON ICLE of NORTH-COUN TRY 
ORE and LEGEN 
THIRTY- ILLU STRATIONS. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for MAY. 
The BEWICK CLUB and its FOUNDERS. 
The NORTH-COU NTRY GARLAND of SONG. John Stokoe:—“ The 
Outlandish Knight.’’ 
A — of the PORT of the “SEASONS.” By Sir George Douglas, 
rt. 


CUMBERLAND and the SCOTTISH KINGS. 

DUDDO TOWER and STONES. 

CARTINGTON CASTLE. 

a CHARACTERS in ‘GUY MANNERING.’ By William 

rockie 
MISS or MISTRESS. 
Sir av IS BULMER, KNIGHT of the GOLDEN MINE. By William 
raser. 

JOHN BRIGHT’S CONNEXION with the NORTH. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 

MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford: 
—Sir Thomas Burdon, William Burdon, George Carleton. 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—Newgate-street. 

The COMING and GOING of the JUDGES. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 

EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBRIA, V. By William Longstaff. 

The ROOK and the JACKDAW. By Henry Kerr. 

“ WANDERING WILLIE.” By Thomas Hudson. 

The MILLER’'S COTTAGE, BARRAS BRIDGE, NEWCASTLE. 

NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—A Hartiepoo! Ginevra—St. Nicholas’ 
Church and the Scottish Priseners—A Sunderland Hero—G eneral 
Monk in Newcastlie—Ridley Villas. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH.COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 
RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 
Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
WALTER SCOTT, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick- rlane, London. 


Select Modern Library of a Gentleman, to which is added a 
small but interesting Collection of Books produced by the 
Chiswick Press during the last haif century—a few Early 
Printed Books, Autograph Letters, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
Ff 16 and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, the above Valuable 
LECTIONS, comprising Baines’s Lancaster, 5 vols.— P:tt-Rivers's 
Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 2 vols. — Marlb« Jrough Cabinet, 2 vols. 
—Publications of the Philobiblion, Early English ‘ext, Chaucer, and 
other Learned Societies—the Writings of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Cole- 
ridge, Sheiley, Keats, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, Robert and Mrs. 
Browning, Kingsley, Carlyle, &c.—Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs, 
12 vols.—Bell’s Aldine Poets, 52 vols. Large Paper—Varicus Editions 
of the Standard Poets and Dramatists—His:orical and Theological 
Books, &c. The whoje in good condition. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 

: BAN K, 
Sou -buildings, Chancery-lan 

THREE per CENT. EST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay. 

able on demand. TWO per SCENT: INTEREST on CURRENT 


Writings, and other. Securities and 
Valuables; the o - “Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
Saas and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and A 
ties. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BIRK- 
Bior ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RA ENSCRUPT, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OIN TMENT.—Glad 
Tidings.—Some constitutions have a tendency to rheumatism, 
and are, throughout the year, borne down by its protracted tortures. 
Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts with wa:m brine, and after- 
wards rub in this soothing Ointment. They will find it the best means 
of lessening their sgony, and, assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest 
way of overcoming their disease. More need not be said than to 
request a few days trial of this safe and soothing treatment, by wie 
the disease will ultimately be completely swept away. Pains that 
would make a giant shudder are sssuaged without difticulty b Holle. 
way's oe and inexpensive remedies, which comfort by m 
the throbbing vessels and calming the excited nerves. 
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NOW” READY, 


THE 


FOURTH MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


A Serial Story, by Mra, R, 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


TELEGRAPHY in CHINA. is 4 Littles BIT of TENNYSON.” A 
ry. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY and GOOD 
SOME NATIONAL LOSSES. FRIDAY. 


NICKNAMES of the OLD MASTERS, = SHEERNESS and its DOCKYARD. 


NAPLES in PANORAMA. ae MILD HINDU. 
BILLIARDS. | ARIS MAKING READY. 


TIPPING | DESERTERS. 
-WALPURGIS NIGHT and MAY DAY. 


CONFESSIONS of CARETAKER. HILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
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